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Neo -Thomism 


By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


I. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


HEN Pope John XXII canonized Thomas Aquinas (1225 
to 1274) in 1323, he declared “doctrina eius non potust 
esse sine miraculo” and that Thomas had done more to 
enlighten the Church with his gifts than all other teachers of the 
Church before his day. In 1279 and 1286 the Dominican Order 
chose Thomas Aquinas for its Doctor. In 1346 Clement VI enjoined 
on this Order to adhere strictly to the doctrines of St. Thomas. 
In 1368 Urban V instructed the university of Toulouse “to follow 
the teaching of the sainted Thomas as the true doctrine and to make 
every effort to disseminate it.” Similar instructions were given by 
Popes Nicholas V, Pius IV, Pius V, Sixtus V, Clement VII, Paul V, 
Alexander VII, Innocent XI, Innocent XII, Benedict XIII, Cle- 
ment XII, and Benedict XIV.’ In every Council, beginning with 
the Council in Lyons in 1274 —so it is claimed by Roman Church 
historians — the spirit of St. Thomas was present, and delegates 
to these Councils made use of the weapons forged by St. Thomas. 
Present-day interest in St. Thomas may be traced to August 4, 
1879, when Leo XIII published his encyclical Aeterni Patris. 
In this encyclical, Leo writes: “Above all Doctors of the Schools 
towers the figure of Thomas Aquinas, the leader and master of 
them all, who, as Cajetan observed, ‘because he had the utmost 
reverence for the holy Doctors of antiquity seems to have inherited 
in a way the intellect of all.’ Thomas gathered their doctrines 
which had long lain dispersed like the scattered limbs as it were 
of a body and knitted them into one whole. He disposed of them 
in marvelous order and increased them to such an extent that he 
16 
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is rightly and deservedly considered the pre-eminent guardian and 
glory of the Catholic Church.”* Leo continues: “We earnestly 
exhort you for the protection and glory of the Catholic faith, for 
the welfare of society, for the advancement of all sciences to restore 
the precious wisdom of St. Thomas and to propagate it as far as 
possible.” In a letter addressed to the Jesuits December 30, 1892, 
Leo wrote: “If there are doctors to be found who disagree with 
St. Thomas, however great their merits may be in other respects, 
hesitation is not permissible. The former must be sacrificed to the 
latter.” On January 18, 1880, Leo ordered the Dominicans to 
publish, at the expense of the Holy See, a monumental edition of 
St. Thomas’ works. On August 4 of the same year he placed all 
Catholic universities, colleges, faculties, and schools under the 
patronage of St. Thomas. In the Brief published on that occasion 
he expressed the conviction that “the Thomist philosophy pre- 
eminently possesses a singular power and energy to cure the ills 
afflicting our time. . .. His philosophy answers the needs not of 
an age only, but of all time.” 

Leo’s successors shared his enthusiasm for St. Thomas. In his 
encyclical Pascendi (September 8, 1907) Pius X wrote: “We renew 
and confirm them [injunctions of Leo} and order them to be strictly 
observed by all concerned. Let Bishops urge and compel their 
observance in future in any seminary in which they may have been 
neglected. The same injunction applies also to Superiors of 
religious orders. And we warn teachers to bear in mind that to 
deviate from St. Thomas, in metaphysics especially, is to run very 
considerable risk.” In his Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelict, Pius X 
wrote (June 29, 1914): “The capital theses in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas are not to be placed in the category of opinions capable 
of being debated one way or another, but are to be considered as 
the foundations upon which the whole science of natural and 
divine things is based. If such principles are once removed or in 
any way impaired, it must necessarily follow that students of the 
sacred sciences will ultimately fail to perceive so much as the 
meaning of the words in which the dogmas of divine revelation 
are proposed by the magistracy of the Church . . . and we solemnly 
declare that those who in their interpretation misrepresent or affect 
to despise the principles and major theses (principia et pronuntiata 
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majora) of his philosophy are not only not following St. Thomas, 
but are even far astray from the holy Doctor.” 


In the new Code of Canon Law, issued in 1917, Pope Bene- 
dict XV ordered teachers in Catholic schools “to deal in every 
particular with the studies of mental philosophy and theology and 
the education of pupils in such sciences according to the method, 
doctrine, and principles of the Angelic Doctor and religiously to 
adhere thereto.” 

In view of the above papal directions, Maritain concludes: 
“Thomas, therefore, is no longer proposed to us merely as one doctor 
of eminence among others. He is the Doctor par excellence and 
occupies an entirely unique place. He realizes in its fullness the 
title of Doctor communis ecclesiae, which was formerly given to 
him. So far as a philosopher is distinguished to an exceptionally 
eminent degree by the characteristics of a certain spiritual com- 
munity, Descartes, Malebranche, and Auguste Comte may be said 
to be specifically French philosophers, Fichte and Hegel specifically 
German philosophers, St. Thomas, on the other hand, is the specifi- 
cally Catholic Doctor, the philosopher and theologian of Peter 
and Catholicity.” 

A few other quotations from more recent popes will conclude 
this rapid overview of papal utterances enjoining the study of 
St. Thomas. In his Apostolic Letter of August 1, 1922, Pope Pius XI 
wrote: “Let teachers of philosophy, therefore, in lecturing to semi- 
narians, be careful to follow not only the system or method of 
St. Thomas, but also his doctrines and principles, and the more 
zealously because they must know that no Doctor of the Church is 
so much feared and dreaded by Modernists and other enemies of the 
Catholic faith as Aquinas.” The same Pope wrote in his encyclical 
Studiorum Ducem (June 29, 1923): 


If we are to avoid the errors which are the source and fountainhead of 
all the miseries of our time, the teaching of Aquinas must be adhered 
to more religiously than ever. For St. Thomas refutes the theories pro- 
pounded by modernists in every sphere: in philosophy, by protecting, 
as we have reminded you, the force and power of the human mind and by 
demonstrating the existence of God by the most cogent arguments; in 
dogmatic theology, by distinguishing the supernatural from the natural 
order and explaining the reasons for belief and the dogmas themselves; 
in theology, by showing that the articles of faith are not based upon 
mere opinion, but upon truth and therefore cannot possibly change; in 
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exegesis, by transmitting the true conception of divine inspiration; 
in the science of morals, sociology, and law, by laying down sound prin- 
ciples of legal and social, commutative and distributive, justice and ex- 
plaining the relation between justice and charity; in the theory of asceticism 
by his precepts concerning the perfection of the Christian life and his 
confutation of the enemies of the religious orders in his own day. Lastly, 
against the much vaunted liberty of the human mind and its independence 
in regard to God, he asserts the rights of primary Truth and the authority 
over us of the supreme Master. 

Finally, Benedict XV declared in his encyclical Fausto appetente 
die (June 29, 1924) that “the Church has declared the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas to be her own special philosophy” (cum 
Thomae doctrinam Ecclesia suam propriam edixit esse). 

The above quotations from papal encyclicals of recent popes 
suggest two observations. On the one hand, they reflect a serious 
attempt by the Holy See to re-establish the authority of St. Thomas 
in all higher schools of the Roman Church and in all areas of 
knowledge. On the other hand, they also compel one to assume 
that in certain quarters of the Roman Church there must have been 
at least some resistance to the revival of St. Thomas. The spirit of 
free inquiry ushered in by the Reformation and the Renaissance 
had made itself strongly felt in the nineteenth century also in 
Catholic circles. The scientific and philosophic revolutions and the 
development of new industrial societies in the past four centuries 
had made impacts even on the most cautious of Catholic minds. 
How extensive and intensive the resistance movement was, and 
which areas of knowledge revolted against the pontifical directions, 
may be difficult to determine. We do have some information, how- 
ever, of an opposition movement in France which became so signifi- 
cant that Pope Pius XII himself called a halt to it in an address 
delivered by him in 1946. In this address he said that since 
Thomism is concerned about the very foundations of the “perennial 
philosophy” and theology itself, it should be respected by every type 
of thought which claims to be “catholic.” The question is, so he 
continued, whether the system of St. Thomas rests on those solidly 
laid foundations which the bearers of Christian wisdom have in 
the course of centuries constructed; whether it could exist through- 
out all times and continue to be, in the current development of 
philosophy and theology, a safe guide and check. Yet this is, so 
Pope Pius concluded, what the Church claims, since she is con- 
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vinced that one who wishes to know and be certain of the truth 
must follow the course prepared by St. Thomas.° 


In our own country the appeals of the popes, since Leo XIII 
issued his encyclical in 1879, have found responsive ears. Of all 
religious movements in our land, Neo-Thomism is without question 
the most virile and active. Every Catholic seminary, college, and 
university in the country is under the influence of the Thomistic 
revival. Centers of Thomistic philosophy are the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, D. C., St. Louis University, Marquette 
University in Milwaukee, Notre Dame in Indiana, Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York, the seminaries of St. Mary’s in Baltimore, 
St. Mary’s of Cincinnati, and St. Francis in Milwaukee. In Canada 
the most important centers are Laval University at Quebec, Saint 
Michael’s College connected with the University of Toronto, and 
the Institute of Medieval Studies, also at Toronto, under the direc- 
tion of Etienne Gilson. Nor may one overlook the achievement of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association and of the Aris- 
totelian Society of Marquette University, Milwaukee. The latter 
has, over a period of years, published excellent monographs on 
some of St. Thomas’s contributions to various areas of learning.* 


Furthermore, American Catholic scholars have not been slow 
in making St. Thomas and his synthesis available in English. 
In 1941 a well-known Catholic scholar complained: 


Literal transcriptions of Aquinas have appeared. But they did not 
serve any general purpose. We are now in the adolescent period of 
Thomism. We need careful and intelligent expositions of the thought 
of Thomas. We have already good manuals, but not much in English. 
The best we can show is: translations of texts like Gilson’s Le Thomisme, 
Grabman’s Thomas von Acquin, Olgiati’s L’Anima di S. Tommaso, and 
Maritain’s Introduction Generale a la Philosophie. Great expository works 
are: Sertilanges’ S. Thomas d’Aquin and Manser’s Das Wesen des Tho- 
mismus.5 


The situation is different today. In the forties appeared the excel- 
lent two-volume edition of the Swmma edited by Anton C. Pegis, 
the three-volume edition published by the Benziger Brothers, and 
the four-volume edition for beginners in Thomism prepared by 
Walter Farrell under the title A Companion to the Summa. Jacques 
Maritain, who is now teaching at Princeton University, and Etienne 
Gilson of Toronto have been exceedingly active in producing works 
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on Thomism and have aroused a wide interest in medieval philo- 
sophy and theology also among many non-Catholics. The Catholic 
presses of Sheed and Ward, Herder, Benziger, Bruce, and Catholic 
universities are meeting the demand for textbooks grounded in 
Thomistic thought and dealing with every area of human interest 
from theology and metaphysics to recreation and sports. One dis- 
covers also in Catholic literature an intensive effort to train specialists 
in Scholasticism, especially in Thomism. Nor do Catholic profes- 
sors neglect opportunities to attend conventions of learned societies 
and to give free expression to their Thomistic convictions. Special 
mention must finally be made of The Thomist, a periodical pub- 
lished since 1939, intended to keep alive and implement more fully 
the new interest in Thomistic thought.® 


To what extent American Catholics have yielded to the very 
letter of the encyclicals quoted above, is difficult to say. Being 
exposed to the pragmatic atmosphere prevailing in American life, 
they no doubt find it difficult at times to reconcile their Thomistic 
ideology with non-Thomistic currents of thought. It appears, how- 
ever, that American Thomism is in no sense repristination, a return 
to the very letter of St. Thomas. American Thomism appears rather 
latitudinarian to a degree which in instances comes dangerously 
close to a mere compromise with, and even denial of, basic Thomistic 
suppositions. The following quotation from Robert E. Brennan 
illustrates how broadly even a Jesuit interprets Neo-Thomism: 


Neo-Thomism is not a call for a resurrection of the dead. Rather it is 
a beseeching for a return to the spirit of Aquinas; to his wholemaking 
views of life and reality; to his reverence for religion and its ethical norms; 
to his zeal for study; yes, even to his apostolate of the pen. ... Therefore 
go back to the freshness of the original text, and sift out what is of 
lasting value. .. . Modern Thomism is to be a continuance of the philo- 
sophic tradition of centuries, a creative amalgamation of what is true in the 
old with what is true in the new, to the advantage of learning, of the 
liberal arts, of the natural sciences, of ethics, politics, sociology, and 
education. 

The return to Thomas is rather the return to the truth he so ably 
represents, that is the tradition [italics his}, the truth about reality wherever 
we can find it (Babylonians and Assyrians, the Chinese, Hindus, Egyp- 
tians), just as Aristotle got his ideas from all over, from an ancient 
tradition. To return to Thomas is to return to the living stream of philo- 
sophic speculation of which he was the outstanding exponent in his day. 
Much of the truth of Thomas’s synthesis has been lost to the modern 
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world. The tradition has suffered badly since the 16th century. We must 
embrace with its sweeping reaches all the whole of life and learning. 
Metaphysics has been the very essence of the stream. The revival of the 
traditional philosophy must move on apace to a larger renascence which 
will be supernatural as well as natural, scientific as well as philosophic, 
literary as well as historical. Thomas’s philosophy is like man: body- 
becoming; soul-being.* 


II. FEATURES OF THE NEO-THOMISTIC SYNTHESIS 


Like neo-orthodoxy, Neo-Thomism is a reaction to the disruptive 
character of modern life. Neo-Thomists maintain that, as a result of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, our civilization has lost unity, 
direction, and depth, and has fallen a victim to agnosticism, secu- 
larism, and individualism. Chiefly responsible for this state of affairs 
are Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, and Kant. The true greatness of the 
scholastic period consisted in its unified Christian world view. In that 
period, faith and reason, religion and philosophy, Church and State, 
the arts and the sciences, and all the handicrafts constituted an 
inseparable whole and served the Church. In our day, so the com- 
plaint continues, there exists no such unified world view and no 
common unifying principle. Economics is separated from political 
science; art from the Church; nationalism from world government; 
the natural from the supernatural; man from God. Robert E. 
Brennan summarizes the situation in the words: 


The Spinozan metaphysics blotted out the fundamental dualism of ‘the 
Creator and His creation. Berkeley and his followers made a figment of 
the universe of matter. Hobbes, declaring for the other extreme, gainsaid 
all reality to the world of spirit. The rationalist laughs at the idea of 
a supernatural life and being. The positivist refuses to set any value 
on philosophic speculation. The Cartesian rejects the substantial unity 
of man. The Hegelian absolutist impugns the sacrosanct character of 
the human person. The pragmatist disavows the notion of continuity 
in the historical ordering of truth. . . . One by one the truths of the 
“perennial philosophy” have been called into court, pilloried on the rack 
of ignorance and irrationality, and exiled into oblivion. . . . With the 
passing of the ideas of Thomas, went the broad daylight of common sense 
and the consciousness, shared by the brotherhood of men, of the reality 
of things. Gone was the ancient wisdom that could reconcile the highest 
feats of metaphysical speculation with the lowest matters of everyday 
experience. This appeal to the fundamental truth of public experience has 
always been the heart and soul of the Thomist learning. ... It is founded 
on the universal conviction that things exist, that we can know them, 
that our ideas really have an objective value. Its appeal lies in its very 
reasonableness. ... The dethronement of God and the apotheosis of human 
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reason is a tearing asunder and a denial of the whole order of reality. 
It is insanity. .. . Reason without reasonable bonds gives way to a cate- 
gorical imperative, then to an absolute spirit creating its own conscious- 
ness, then to unconsciousness, then to a will-to-power, then to an elan 
vital of cosmic entities, whereupon it is reason no longer. The supremacy 
of the irrational has brought us to the zero value of manhood. . . . Chaos 
in human thinking and human acting has become the order of the day.® 


Furthermore, Neo-Thomism is a protest against every form of 
humanism which does not take into account the total human per- 
sonality. According to Maritain, true humanism must consider man 
in the totality of both his natural and supernatural being, and it 
may not draw an arbitrary and a priori line of distinction between 
the divine and human in man. But this harmony between the human 
and the divine in man, and, therefore, a totally integrated human 
personality, is possible only if there exists in man a harmonious 
conjunction of faith and reason, of the natural and the supernatural, 
of philosophy and theology. This harmony can be achieved, for, 
according to St. Thomas, faith and reason are both divine gifts and 
are, therefore, never in conflict with each other. Thomistic 
humanism, which views man as a totally integrated personality, 
recognizes, on the one hand, the worth of natural man because it 
takes into account also the capacities which man has by nature. 
But, on the other hand, this humanism recognizes also the “light 
which lightens every man coming into the world” who is born not in 
a natural, but in a supernatural way. Inasmuch as Neo-Thomism 
recognizes in man both the speculative and the religious element 
and reconciles tensions by depending on the power of both faith 
and reason, it alone is able, according to Thomists, to confront and 
to deal with man as a fully integrated personality. 

This view of man is possible for Neo-Thomism because of its 
view of the relationship of philosophy to theology, of reason to faith. 
Philosophy and theology are, because each operates on principles 
sui generis, wholly independent of each other. In relation to each 
other the one is the heteron of the other. Yet both are concerned 
with absolute truth. Therefore they cannot contradict each other. 
As Manser says: “Cum igitur gratia non tollat naturam, sed per- 
ficiat, oportet, quod naturalis ratio subserviat fidei.” In Thomism, 
philosophy and theology are thus joined into a great synthesis where 
reason and faith meet as friends. Nature serves as the foundation 
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of gratia, and philosophy as the praeambula fidei. Philosophy also 
demonstrates that the declarations of faith do not contradict reason. 
The link which joins natural being with supernatural being, the 
bridge from the one to the other, is the principle of the analogia 
entis, that difficult concept which is one of the chief cornerstones 
in the entire Thomistic structure, but which one hesitates to analyze 
in a brief study such as this. 

Neo-Thomism is therefore both: theology and philosophy. Both 
together constitute an inseparable whole. One may, indeed, con- 
centrate for a time on either one of the two areas, but never in the 
sense that one may wholly leave out of consideration the other. 
Whoever studies Neo-Thomistic theology, must study also Neo- 
Thomistic philosophy, and vice versa. Faith in revelation is indeed 
the only way to know God and the truth of salvation, and reason 
may never be permitted to operate in this realm. Nevertheless it is 
not only possible, but also inevitable, for reason to draw inferences 
from the truths revealed to faith and to systematize the truths of 
faith into a whole. Furthermore, it is possible for reason, up to 
a point, to discover truths about God, the world, and man. Yet 
these truths are revealed fully only in Scripture and can be com- 
prehended in their most complete meaning only by faith. 

Etienne Gilson, who has produced some of the most brilliant 
studies on Thomism, is also a champion of Neo-Thomism. In his 
great work Spirit of Medieval Philosophy® he attempts to show 
that in the history of Christian thought, theology and philosophy 
have been on friendly terms, that the Early Church did not separate 
them into two wholly distinct realms, that faith stimulates the 
inquisitive bent of reason, that a Christian philosophy is not only 
possible, but inevitable, and that philosophy when it believed it had 
completely shaken off the shackles of theology, nevertheless con- 
tinued to be influenced by theology. Gilson’s argumentation must 
be faced — and answered. To do this huge task lies not within the 
compass of this article. One may not dismiss Gilson, however, even 
in this brief analysis of Neo-Thomism without letting him speak 
a few lines for himself. The following seem most pertinent: 


The effort of truth believed to transform itself into truth known, is 
truly the life of Christian wisdom, and the body of rational truths resulting 
from the effort is Christian philosophy itself. Thus the content of Chris- 
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tian philosophy is that body of rational truths discovered, explored, 
or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help that reason receives from 
revelation. (Pp. 34—35.) 

Insofar as the believer bases his affirmations on the intimate conviction 
gained from faith he remains purely and simply a believer, he has not 
yet entered the gates of philosophy. But when amongst his beliefs he finds 
some that are capable of becoming objects of science, then he becomes 
a philosopher, and if it is to the Christian faith that he owes his new 
philosophical thought, he becomes a Christian philosopher. (P. 36.) 

No philosopher is invoked as intermediary between reason and the 
supreme Master; but forthwith, after the act of faith, philosophy begins. 
Whoever believes by faith that God is being sees at once by reason that 
He can be nothing but total being, true being. (P.52.) 

If medieval thought succeeded in bringing Greek thought to its point 
of perfection, it was at once because Greek thought was already true, and 
because Christian thought, in virtue of its very Christianity, had the 
power of making it still more so. When they raised the problem of the 
origin of being, Plato and Aristotle were on the right road, and it is 
precisely because they were on the right road that to go further along it 
was a progress. In their march towards the truth they stopped short at 
the threshold of the doctrine of essence and existence conceived as really 
identical in God and really distinct in everything else. There we have 
the fundamental verity of the Thomist philosophy and also, we may 
say, of all Christian philosophy whatsoever. (Pp. 82—83.) 

There was bound to be a philosophy as soon as there were philosophic 
Christians. There was nothing that forced them to philosophize, but 
neither was there anything to forbid them. But sch a reply would be 
superficial. The truth is that in fact, if not in right, the formation of 
a Christian philosophy was inevitable, that it still is today, and will so 
remain as long as there are Christians, and Christians who think. (P. 419.) 

There are good historical reasons for doubting the radical divorce of 
philosophy and religion in the centuries that followed the Middle Ages; at 
least we may reasonably ask whether the classical metaphysic was not 
nourished on the substance of Christian revelation to a far greater extent 
than we usually imagine. To put the question in this form, is simply to 
re-state the problem of Christian philosophy in another field. If pure 
philosophy took any of its ideas from Christian revelation, if anything of 
the Bible and the Gospel has passed into metaphysics, if, in short, it is 
inconceivable that the systems of Descartes, Malebranche, and Leibniz 
would be what in fact they are had they been altogether withdrawn from 
Christian influence, then it becomes highly probable that since the influence 
of Christianity on philosophy was a reality, the concept of Christian 
philosophy is not without a real meaning. (P. 18.) 


A final feature of Neo-Thomistic thought is its emphasis on free 
will. According to Neo-Thomism, man is not free in the absolute 


sense. Man’s will is dependent on norms determined by Christian 
reason and by God. But the Christian is free in the sense that, 
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being a Christian, he can leap across the causal nexus with which 
nature holds him fast and can share the freedom enjoyed by the 
First Cause, that is, God. His nature being both natural and super- 
natural, he participates in the freedom of the supernatural which 
penetrates the totality of realities, but he is limited in his freedom 
since he also participates in finite nature. If one were to eliminate 
from this interpretation of Neo-Thomism all philosophical 
' ingredients, one might find a measure of theological truth in this 
interpretation. The fact of the matter is, however, that supporters of 
Neo-Thomism ascribe considerably more freedom to the will of 
man than the above limitation warrants. To quote Gilson once more: 


Neither the Jews, nor the Greeks, nor the Romans to whom the Gospel 
was preached ever took this preaching as a negation of nature, even fallen 
nature, or as the corresponding negation of free will. In the first centuries 
of the Church, on the contrary, to be a Christian was essentially to hold 
a middle position between Mani, who denied the goodness of nature, and 
Pelagius, who denied its wounds, and therewith the need of grace to heal 
the wounds. St. Augustine himself, although the anti-Pelagian contro- 
versy made him the Doctor of Grace, might equally well be called Doctor 
of Free Will, for, having begun by writing a De Libero Arbitrio before 
coming into contact with Pelagius, he judged it necessary to write a 
De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio in the height of the Pelagian conflict. If you 
would have a De Servo Arbitrio, you must look to Luther. .... Where there 
is no free will, there can be no struggle against vices, no painful achieve- 
ment of virtues, and therefore no place left for morals. If the natural 
world is altogether corrupted, who would waste time over Aristotle’s 
physics? (Pp. 420—422.) 


III. LUTHERANISM’S REPLY TO NEO-THOMISM 


If Neo-Thomism rested its case on purely metaphysical assump- 
tions, any one of which pure reason might prove or disprove, and 
if it operated wholly in areas in which God's revelation provided 
no information, one might dismiss Neo-Thomism as simply one 
metaphysical structure of which there have been legion in the his- 
tory of human thought. But, as has been pointed out, Neo-Thomism 
is both philosophy and theology, it challenges both reason and faith, 
and it operates in both realms, the natural and the supernatural. 
It has, oftentimes on good grounds, been compared to the magnifi- 
cent cathedrals built in the late Middle Ages. Furthermore, Neo- 
Thomism is making an undeniable appeal to many religiously 
minded people who refuse, however, to accept the most basic truths 
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rediscovered by the Reformation. And, finally, there is inherent in 
Thomism a power of attraction which no one can escape who has 
seriously considered the developments in philosophy and science 
since the days of Descartes. What shall be Lutheranism’s reply 
to the challenge of Neo-Thomism? 


1. Every informed Lutheran regrets certain developments in 
the area of thought since the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Whatever the first causes may have been, for instance, of the rise of 
rationalism in all its forms from Descartes to our day — and who 
will dare to isolate and articulate these origins? — the fact remains 
that rationalism did follow in the wake of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. The fact also remains that in the area of theology, 
in any case, rationalism did untold damage. Every informed Lu- 
theran regrets also some of the developments in nineteenth-century 
thought resulting from Auguste Comte’s positivism, developments 
which are known as materialism, naturalism, agnosticism, and forms 
of humanism, whose essential features find their almost exact 
counterpart in the anthropocentric humanism of the Renaissance. 
Allowing for every blessing developed by modern science and for 
the consideration that some modern scientists have emphatically 
declared themselves to be theists, the informed Lutheran regrets 
that the idol of scientism is everywhere present and that there are 
millions upon millions who are bending their knee before this 
modern Frankenstein. One need not become a Neo-Thomist to 
discover that Western civilization is in many respects in a bad 
way — Oswald Spengler has long ago said enough on this — and 
that it lacks integration in spite of the efforts of the UN Assembly 
and the optimistic faith of many in “eternal peace” through some 
kind of world government. 

But the question arises: Is the diagnosis of Neo-Thomists correct, 
and is the cure which they prescribe the best and safest remedy? 
In reading their literature one cannot escape the impression that 
they are moved by a nostalgic love for the Middle Ages, that period 
in history when there existed a semblance of harmony and unity 
and when Plato’s Republic was — so some believed — fully 
realized. Indeed, there did exist in the Middle Ages a kind of 
synthesis which attempted to regulate even the details of private 
life. There was a degree of order and peace. But Neo-Thomists so 
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often fail to tell about the price paid by medieval society for the 
achievement of this order, unity, harmony, and peace. They say 
nothing about the avowed ambitions of the Church to wield both 
swords, nothing about the manner in which those were silenced 
who dared to revolt against the autocratic government of the 
Church, nothing about the treatment accorded some of the mystics, 
the Waldensians, Wiclif, Hus, Luther, Galileo, Giordano Bruno, and 
others. When one carefully examines the writings of Descartes, 
a Jesuit, one is led to suspect that his rationalism was at bottom 
a revolt against medieval Scholasticism and only secondarily the 
evolvement of a new metaphysics. 

2. In his defense of the Thomistic synthesis, Gilson attempts to 
demonstrate that theology inevitably begets philosophy and that 
a Christian philosophy has therefore existed in some form or other 
throughout the history of the Christian Church. Emil Brunner 
shares Gilson’s position." What has Lutheranism to say to this 
thesis? 

From the Lutheran point of view the basic consideration in 
this involved question is not whether a Christian philosophy is 
possible or even inevitable. One may arrive at varying solutions 
of this problem, depending on one’s concept of faith and reason 
and the meaning, content, and purpose of philosophy. Attempted 
solutions have therefore not always proved satisfactory, because 
authors failed clearly to define terms. Lutherans are chiefly inter- 
ested in the question whether the Thomistic synthesis of philosophy 
and theology, of reason and faith, of nature and grace, exalts the 
God of Scripture, the Christus solus, the sola gratia, the sola fides, 
and the pure Gospel more than a studious effort to keep both realms 
separate or whether the reverse is true. Here is the real parting of 
the ways for Neo-Thomists and Lutherans. 

St. Thomas believed that the Deus semper maior and the soli Deo 
gloria were not only safe and secure in his synthesis, but that he 
had exalted the God of revelation in the highest possible degree — 
and who dares question his integrity and supreme devotion to this 
task? Furthermore, St. Thomas was acquainted with gratia, gratia 
efficax, and the donum gratiae vocantis per misericordiam. For him 
even the facere quod in se est and the removal of hindrances ulti- 
mately stem ex dono gratiae. Even the opera meritoria ate the 
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result of grace according to St. Thomas. But there have been those, 
and among them particularly Luther, who just as honestly believed 
that in all medieval syntheses, including St. Thomas’s, such concepts 
as Deus semper maior, soli Deo gloria, and others referred to above 
suffered seriously as a result of the intrusion of Aristotelian and 
Platonic ideas into theology. Gilson is very sensitive to the criti- 
cism that philosophy raised havoc in theology, and whereas he 
appears composed throughout his brilliant volume, his blood pres- 
sure rises when he discusses the most serious objection to medieval 
syntheses, the combination of philosophy and theology into one 
system. His criticism deserves to be quoted: 


The charge of having sacrificed too much to philosophy is at once the 
oldest and the most banal of all objections that have ever been directed 
against the Christian philosophers. Protestantism, even today, considers it 
its duty to “react against the invasion of the Church by the pagan spirit,” 
considers it its duty moreover that this was one of the chief ends that 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century proposed to themselves. Very true: 
there are plenty of texts of Luther to witness to it if they are wanted. But 
the objection, although it can be taken in a specifically Protestant sense, 
is not necessarily Protestant in essence. Malebranche was not a Protestant, 
but poured out bitter enough complaints about the pagan character of 
Scholasticism, this “philosophy of the serpent.” 

Erasmus was no Lutheran, nor ever wished to be one, but that did not 
prevent him from protesting, with Luther, against the mixture of Aristotle 
and the Gospel that proceeded from Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and 
Duns Scotus; for him, too, the “philosophy of Christ” is the “Christ with- 
out philosophy,” that is to say, simply the Gospel. But even in the Middle 
Ages itself St. Peter Damian, all the anti-dialectitians, even the Popes, 
had no need to wait for the Reformers to warn theologians solemnly of 
the way in which they imperiled faith when they turned philosophers. 
With what vigor does not Gregory IX remind the Masters of Theology 
of the University of Paris that philosophy, this handmaid of theology, 
is bidding fair to become the mistress! These theologians, who ought 
to be “theologues,” have they not become mere “theophants”? With them, 
nature takes precedence of grace, the text of the philosophers replaces 
the inspired Word of God, the Ark of the Covenant stands next door to 
Dagon, and by dint of wishing to confirm faith by natural reason, faith 
itself is rendered useless, since there is no longer any merit in believing 
what is demonstrated there. 


3. Gilson’s criticism brings into the foreground Martin Luther. 
Granted that before Luther’s day there were those in the Roman 
Church, including popes, who warned against the marriage of 
theology to philosophy and called attention to the evil products of 
that union, Gilson will, we trust, concede that the one individual 
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who far more than any other succeeded in tearing asunder this 
union was that man Martin Luther. Why did Luther do it? Because 
he failed to understand what the medieval schoolmen, including 
St. Thomas, were trying to do when they hitched theology to 
philosophy? ** Was it because he was so thoroughly biased against 
philosophy that he saw no use for it whatever? To answer these 
questions is like carrying oranges to California. They have been 
answered so often and so adequately that it should not be necessary 
to reply to them once more.” Nevertheless a few observations 
are in order because even Lutherans are not always aware of what 
God did through Luther. 

The great Reformer was desperately determined to keep separate 
reason and revelation, philosophy and theology, because he was 
painfully aware of what had happened to Biblical theology as 
a result of that union. He stressed the soli Deo gloria and the Deus 
semper maior because he stood in holy awe of the God who speaks 
to man in the First Commandment. From this vantage point he 
complained bitterly about the idolatrous practices in the Roman 
Church which had tended to level out the Deus solus of the First 
Commandment. And Luther saw very correctly that if the Deus 
solus is not taken at its face value, there can be no radical know!l- 
edge of sin. 

But Luther’s constant insistence on the Deus solus, as Eduard EIlI- 
wein points out,’* compelled him to insist also on the full and 
unadulterated meaning of Christus solus. For Luther, Christ was 
the center of the circle. From this center all radii proceed to the 
circumference, and all radii anchored in the circumference neces- 
sarily move toward, and lodge in, the center. And this Christus 
solus implied in Luther’s theology also the sola gratia and the sola 
fides. Yet again, the solus Christus and the sola gratia and the sola 
fides are all grounded and offered in the one Gospel of salvation, and 
therefore this Gospel must be proclaimed in its purity without 
additions and subtractions. 

4. Lutheranism, too, directs itself to the total man. But this 
total man is for Lutheranism not a quasi philosophical embodiment 
of the natural and supernatural, but the simul iustus et peccator. 
The Christian man is in Lutheranism a sinner and under the wrath 
of God. But—and this is the greatness of Luther’s insight into 
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the meaning of “righteous” — he is also a justified, pardoned, and 
saved sinner. He is one who daily sins, but also one who daily rises 
to a new life in Christ through repentance and faith. 


5. Lutheranism has, in its Confessions, said a great deal about 
freedom of the will. It has never denied that unregenerate man is 
able to perform works of benefit to mankind through the exercise 
of his free will. It has, however, expressed itself with regard to 
these works with restraint for the reason that Lutheranism believes 
with Scripture in the total depravity of man and therefore has 
little faith in natural man’s moral rectitude. Lutheranism has never 
shared Kant’s optimistic “You ought, therefore you can,” nor does 
it share, without making serious modifications, Gilson’s statement: 
“Where there is no free will, there can be no struggle against vices, 
no painful achievement of virtues, and therefore no place left for 
morals.” What Lutheranism discovers in its critique of man is the 
fact that in so many, many instances, natural man does not appear 
to struggle against vices and to pursue virtues, and that where 
such a struggle appears, it is a struggle only against overt vices and 
a struggle, furthermore, carried on wholly for selfish ends. Lutheran- 
ism therefore views even the most exalted systems of moral idealism 
with a justifiable degree of doubt and misgiving. 


CONCLUSION 


Lutheranism rejoices in the evidence that Roman theology is 
becoming more Scripturally centered than it has been in the past. 
One would have to have a blind spot not to note this phenomenon. 
Werner Elert of Erlangen even goes so far as to write: “Not only 
in systematic and historical, but also in exegetical theology the 
Roman Church has stolen the march on the Protestants,” and 
Professor Gloege of Jena startled the conference at Bad Boll last 
July with the statement: “Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch is 
used more extensively by Catholics than by Protestants.” There is 
no question in this writer’s mind that Neo-Thomism with its sense 
of urgency, its devotion to a great cause, and its program of activism 
which reaches down to the parish level, is largely responsible for 
this great interest in the Holy Scriptures. It follows that Lutheran- 
ism may not stand idly by and rest on its achievements in the 
various theological disciplines. Lutheranism needs to re-examine 
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itself in terms of Scripture and the Confessions.* Lutheranism 
must clearly express itself regarding its beliefs with constant 
reference to current thought patterns. In short, it must exploit its 
heritage with all the tools available in our age. Only then will 
Lutheranism be able successfully to meet the challenge of Neo- 
Thomism and other forms of religious thought which are at the 
present time seeking to capture the minds of millions of people 


in our land. 
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selves in barren controversies about the formulae in which it was to be ex- 
pressed. The multiplicity of these formulae would have constituted no draw- 
back, rather the reverse, if the Christian spirit that kept them in unity had 
not been too often obscured, sometimes lost. When this happened, medieval 
philosophy became no more than a corpse encumbering the soil of a Christen- 
dom that could not live without it, and without which it could not live. 
Failing to maintain the organic unity of a philosophy at once truly rational 
and truly Christian, Scholasticism and Christendom crumbled together under 
their own weight. 

“Let us at least hope that the lesson will not be thrown away. It was not 
modern science, that grand uniter of minds, that destroyed Christian philosophy. 
When modern science was born, there was no longer any living Christian 
philosophy there to welcome and assimilate it. The architect of peace had 
died of war; the war came of the revolt of national egoism against Christen- 
dom, and this revolt itself, which Christian philosophy should have prevented, 
came of the internal dissensions that afflicted it because it had forgotten its 
essence, which was to be Christian. Divided against itself, the house fell. 
Perhaps it is not too late to attempt its reconstruction; but if Christian 
philosophy is to start on a new career, a new Christian spirit will have to be 
everywhere diffused, and philosophy will have to learn to absorb and retain it. 
That is the only atmosphere in which it can breathe.” (Pp. 401—402.) 
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1935), though McKeon is chiefly interested in the effect of Aristotelianism on 
Luther’s hermeneutical principles. For statements by both Luther and Melanch- 
thon on philosophy, Aristotle, Scotism, and Scholasticism the reader should 
consult the index in the Triglot. Such a search in the Triglot will yield 
astonishing and fruitful results. Two quotations will suffice at this point. 
Melanchthon writes: “Theologos constat plura ex philosophia admiscuisse 
doctrinae Christinae quam satis erat” (Apology III, 269, Triglot, p. 24) and 
“Aristoteles de moribus civilibus adeo scripsit erudite, nihil ut de his re- 
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the plane of philosophy. He writes: ‘If we accept the teaching of our opponents 

. we have already become Aristotelian and are no longer Christian, and 
there is no difference then between honorable, pagan, between Pharisaic and 
Christian life, between philosophy and the Gospel.’ This is spoken on the 
evangelical plane. With this slogan something is said by Melanchthon which 
belongs to the very essence of the Reformation. Melanchthon and Luther 
may here and there have erred in the interpretation of their opponents, but 
here they are dealing with the real issue. And never has Rome been able to 
rid herself of the charge that she has blotted out the borderline between 
philosophy and the Gospel, between morals and salvation.” (Italics my own.) 


14 For the Lutheran theologian the course of investigation begins with 
Scripture, leads through the Confessions, and returns to Scripture. In short, 
his first and final court of appeal is Scripture. 
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The Genius of Lutheran 
Corporate Worship 


By WALTER E. BuszIN 


I 
N her services of corporate worship the Christian Church presents 
| the eternal verities of God’s holy and infallible Word, exhorts 

to high regard for Christian doctrine and to the application 
of Biblical teaching, receives the benefits of the blessed Sacraments, 
and enjoys a fellowship which has its roots in the very Gospel of 
Christ Jesus. Bearing in mind the character of these momentous 
objectives of ecclesiastical worship and taking into consideration, 
too, the words of warning expressed in Holy Writ itself (Eccl.5:1), 
the devout and intelligent Christian attaches to his corporate worship 
activities thoughts of sanctity and consecration, which are created, 
indeed, through the work of the Holy Spirit. The very objectives 
of Christian corporate worship help impel the Christian to regard 
the Church as the 4o/y Christian Church. In her services of worship 
man appears before the very throne of the one God, who is truly 
holy and who demanded of his children already in Old Testament 
times: “Ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy; 
for I am holy” (Lev. 11:44). 

However, in Christian services of worship men are reminded 
not only of the holiness of God and of the Christian’s duties as 
a saint, but also of the father-son relationship which exists between 
God and His children. This relationship has been established, of 
course, through the atoning work of Jesus Christ and is stressed 
with great emphasis in the ideal and typical Lutheran service of 
worship, which shies away from legalism and imperialistic eccle- 
siasticism as from a vicious beast or viper. Many have rightly insisted 
that Roman Catholic worship, as practiced in the Roman Mass 
and indulging heavily in the use of types and symbols, is in many 
ways so unevangelical and anti-Christian that it is related even to 
paganism; they rightly claim, too, that Rome’s worship practices 
conform more to the ideals of the Old Testament than to those 
of the New. Likewise has the opinion been voiced repeatedly that 
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much Reformed worship, with its strong Calvinistic insistence upon 
the holiness and sovereignty of God and its frequent neglect and 
underemphasis of the father-son relationship between God and 
His children, is closely related to the ideals of the Old Testament 
and is not expressive of the ideals of the New Covenant. High 
Anglicanism, too, like Rome, relates itself to Old Testament 
ideologies rather than to those of the New through its excessive 
ritualism and ceremonialism, which, often unintentionally, detract 
from the simple, foolish, and seemingly unimpressive Gospel. 

Attempts have repeatedly been made to effect a compromise 
between Roman Catholic worship practices and those of the Lu- 
theran Church, between Anglican practices and Lutheran, between 
Reformed and Protestant practices and Lutheran. While the 
attempts have produced some good results, too often the resultant 
consequences have been distressingly chaotic and hybrid; not in- 
frequently has this been due to the fact that one cannot establish 
a compromise between Law and Gospel, nor between certain ideals 
of the Old Covenant and those of the New. Confusion and disorder 
are too often the result, worship life loses its virility and strength, 
and non-assertive neutrality replaces positive and heroic confes- 
sionalism. If Lutheran worship is to be equated with Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Reformed, and Protestant worship, then care 
must first be taken that the Gospel of Christ Jesus does not lose its 
strength and savor, that the worship services be truly Christocentric 
and confessional, that all liturgical worship practices be evangelical 
to the core and true to the spirit of the Era of Fulfillment, and that, 
as was advocated already by Martin Luther, the arts be used more 
effectively and consistently in the service of the Gospel. When 
these requirements are not met, we create not merely an empty 
shell, but a shell which is wormy and dangerously cancerous. 

By the miraculous working of the Holy Ghost there exist elements 
of religion and worship which are shared by Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, Protestants, and Lutherans. Rome by no means rejects 
the Gospel in its entirety. A perusal of devotional and liturgical 
literature written and published by Roman Catholics today as well 
as in the past will convince even the skeptical reader that Rome 
at times uses and applies the Gospel beautifully and effectively; 
however, while on one page one may find the Gospel in its truth 
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and purity, on the very next page one frequently finds the rankest 
kind of heresy and idolatry. Here, too, Rome exposes herself to 
practices which degraded the Church in Old Testament times, where 
the development of certain man-made traditions as well as the 
idolatry often practiced by the people incited the patriarchs and 
prophets to righteous indignation. Much devotional literature 
written by Anglicans, Protestants, and Calvinists is beautifully 
evangelical in spirit and expression; however, much is also purely 
moralistic, syncretistic, and Biblically unsound. Mixing thus truth 
with error and the good with the bad has naturally affected the 
public worship life of those involved and at times militates strenu- 
ously not only against the confessional writings of the Anglicans 
and Calvinists in particular, but likewise against their liturgies and 
liturgical practice. In this respect Rome is, perhaps, more con- 
sistent, for the errors taught and proclaimed by Romanists are 
usually to be found also in the edicts and liturgies of Rome. 
Martin Luther took over much from Roman Catholic liturgical 
literature and from the Roman Mass when he prepared particularly 
his Formula Méssae in 1523. Not only his profound theological 
acumen, but also his remarkable understanding of ecumenicity 
and all its ramifications helped make him one of the very few really 
great men of the Christian Church. There was nothing sectarian 
about Luther’s thinking; he never surrendered his regard for the 
Christian Church as the Una Sancta; his controversies with the 
Pope, Erasmus, Zwingli, Calvin, Carlstadt, Muenzer, Henry VIII, 
and many others failed to weaken his faith in the ecumenical 
character of the Church. Without his understanding and appre- 
ciation of true ecumenicity, but also without his basic and profound 
understanding of the difference between Law and Gospel, Luther 
would never have been able to prepare his Formula Missae as well 
as his Deutsche Messe. He showed his understanding of the Gospel 
while removing Rome’s liturgical chaff from the wheat, and it 
took an evangelical mind and spirit to appreciate fully the intrinsic 
value of the great liturgical and hymnological heritage of pre- 
Reformation days, to purify it, saturate it with the chaste, un- 
adulterated Gospel, and to perpetuate as well as encourage its use. 
His Deutsche Messe of 1526 in particular is indeed an evangelical 
Mass, because Luther here showed due regard for the doctrine of 
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the universal priesthood, an inseparable companion of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The Roman Mass is hardly representative of New 
Testament worship, not only because it is sacrificial, strongly sym- 
bolistic, and in large measure legalistic in character, but also because 
it is hierarchical and ignores a doctrine which, though it existed 
already in Old Testament times (cp. Ex. 19:5-6), is nevertheless 
commonly thought of as a distinctive doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment era. This doctrine may be attached much more easily to 
the body than to the shadow and bespeaks better the work of atone- 
ment which has been wrought rather than one which must yet be 
wrought. By ignoring the doctrine of the universal priesthood 
in her liturgical life and activities, Rome again clings to the Old 
Testament rather than to the New and, in addition, brushes aside 
a most precious evangelical doctrine of the New Testament era. 
Ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism may hardly be regarded as whole- 
some fruits of the Gospel, particularly when applied with vigor in 
the liturgical worship life of a people. 

By wholly rejecting the liturgy of the Roman Mass as he did, 
John Calvin showed clearly that he had no conception of the 
Church as the Una Sancta. He was not ecumenically minded. But 
he was basically also not evangelical and for that reason did not 
hesitate to throw out the child with the bath. Precious elements 
of liturgical worship life and experience were hurled to the winds 
with hatred and aversion. An important reason was that they had 
been used and misused by Rome. Calvin did have high regard for the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood, but his use of this precious 
doctrine was weakened substantially by the fact that he was not 
truly evangelical and did not understand the father-son relationship 
between God and His children. God was to him the holy Sovereign 
of the universe more so than the loving and long-suffering Father 
of the sinful mortals He had adopted as His children. 

Particularly in its worship life much of Protestantism shares the 
antipathies of Calvin and Zwingli against Rome and her liturgical 
heritage. However, Protestantism, which may today be distinguished 
as well from Calvinism as from Lutheranism, goes even farther 
than did John Calvin and Huldreich Zwingli. Many Protestant 
groups clearly manifest the radical and even the iconoclastic pro- 
clivities of Carlstadt and Muenzer. Calvin, as is well known, was a 
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man of order and discipline; his disciplinary propensities often left 
little room for evangelical spirit and practice. His worship services, 
however, though very different from the more elaborate and cere- 
monial Roman Mass, were orderly, liturgical, dignified. He stressed 
simplicity so strongly that the arts could not flourish under his 
regime; but in his corporate worship activities he did have a sense 
of propriety which was a natural and logical outgrowth of his in- 
sistence upon constant regard for the sovereignty of God. Much 
Protestantism of today differs from Calvinism in that many of its 
branches lack his sense of propriety, discipline, and order in their 
activities of corporate worship. As a result, though a marked change 
is today rapidly taking place also among the Calvinists, much of 
Protestantism is still extremely anti-liturgical; it sees no value 
particularly in fixed liturgies of any sort, regarding them as cold 
forms rather than as expressions of worship, consecration, and 
devotion. 

Though extreme in character, revivalistic services and the Gospel 
hymn of today are typical outgrowths of this extreme type of 
Protestant spirit. They give very little, if any, thought to liturgical 
propriety, decorum, tradition, and practice. Those who believe in 
liturgical worship consider this a disregard of the holiness and 
majesty of God and as a manifestation of disrespect and bad taste. 
Revivalistic Protestantism is believed to overstress the father-son 
relationship, converting the worship liberties of the universal priest- 
hood into unbridled emotional license. Revivalism is frequently a 
violent reaction against ritualistic extremism, liturgical austerity, and 
formalistic frigidity. As a result, much revivalism is basically anti- 
pathetic and negative; it is usually intolerant, highly prejudiced, 
subjective, and lacking in understanding with regard to the aims 
and objectives of the liturgical worship life. Not only can the arts, 
good hymnody, and sound liturgical practice not flourish among 
the revivalistically inclined, but also theology and doctrine are too 
often hamstrung by their subjective and highly sensitized emo- 
tionalism. The attitude of these people toward the Church as an 
institution, toward the office and call of the holy ministry, and 
toward high educational and cultural standards is too often negative 
and antagonistic. It is likely that for such reasons Luther so often 
mentioned the Schwarmgeister (fanatics, bigots, enthusiasts) to- 
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gether with the papists and the heretics, putting them all under the 
same condemnation, since all are too often fundamentally unevan- 
gelical, narrow, and legalistic in their approach to corporate and 
ecclesiastical worship. By manifesting no interest in the liturgical 
traditions, in the musical and hymnological heritage and in the 
great cultural heritage of the Una Sancta, they become not only 
typically but even extremely sectarian in their worship life. It is 
interesting to note that while many Gospel hymns are Biblically 
and doctrinally sound, others again are primarily ecstatic, appealing 
to such primitive instincts in man as are expressed in strongly 
punctuated rhythms, melodic sensuousness, and in stirring and 
unremitting refrains. The basic fault of revivalism is, of course, 
that it depends strongly upon emotionalism and certain outward 
effects to do the work which can be performed only by the Holy 
Spirit. As a result, we are not astonished when those who have 
practiced revivalism inform us that the important word “faith,” 
used so often in present-day Gospel hymns, is not understood by 
many who are taken captive by the emotionalism of the Gospel 
hymns they sing and by the highstrung type of sermons they hear. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the so-called Gospel hymn of 
our day often defeats its own purpose; it is too anthropocentric and 
not as Christocentric as some want to believe. Those who refuse 
to adopt and apply revivalistic practices insist that it is better and 
also more in keeping with Biblical tradition and evangelical prac- 
tice to appeal to the heart and to Christian understanding of people 
than to their emotions and sentiments, which fluctuate and are too 
often ill-controlled and unstable. They insist rightly, we believe, 
that if our appeal is to the heart, the emotions will be well taken 
care of. Extreme and unbalanced emotionalism too often becomes 
an end in itself. It is well to remember, too, that sin proceeds from 
the heart, and it is the heart, not our emotions, which harbors the 
Christian faith.’ 





1 In Kittel’s monumental Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Behm defines and describes the human heart (kardia) as follows: “Mittelpunkt 
des inneren Lebens des Menschen, wo alle seelischen und geistigen Kraefte 
und Funktionen ihren Sitz oder Ursprung haben. . . . Quellort der Gedanken 
und Erwaegungen . . . Sitz des Willens, die Quelle der Entschluesse . . . die 
eine zentrale Stelle im Menschen, an die Gott sich wendet, in der das religioese 
Leben wurzelt, die die sittliche Haltung bestimmt.” (Stuttgart, 1938, III, 
pp. 614—615.) 
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On the basis of what has been said, one can easily draw con- 
clusions as to what happens when attempts are made to blend 
conflicting and diametrically opposed philosophies of worship in the 
corporate service of worship. One cannot blend a revivalistic 
service with the Roman Mass, just as one cannot merge the Roman 
Mass with Calvin’s liturgy. But one cannot readily merge the con- 
tent and spirit of these with a genuinely Lutheran liturgy and 
worship either. Though, happily, they may share certain qualities, 
they are, nevertheless, so basically and fundamentally different from 
each other that merging them into a new unit produces only a 
hybrid. A liturgy should clearly and unmistakably bespeak the 
spirit as well as the philosophy of worship of the Church it repre- 
sents; when this is not done, the liturgy is weak and insipid. In other 
words, a Church’s liturgy must be confessional and distinctive in 
spirit and expression; that this may be the case without ignoring 
fundamental and intrinsically valid principles of ecumenicity and 
without becoming sectarian may be seen from Luther’s Deutsche 
Messe of 1526. 

II 

In the 19th century attempts were made to subject the Lutheran 
liturgy to Roman standards. These attempts persist to our own day. 
Efforts have been directed towards Gregorianizing the Lutheran 
service from beginning to end. Efforts have likewise been directed . 
toward determining the propriety and suitability of Lutheran choral 
music on the basis of the standards set forth by the Council of 
Trent, which decreed that the unquestionably great music of 
Giovanni Pierluigi de Palestrina (1525—1594) is to serve as a 
model for all choral music used in the Roman Mass. One of the 
foremost antidotes offered in Germany against such insistence was 
the Handbuch der deutschen evangelischen Kirchenmusik,? a volu- 
minous opus which began to make its appearance in the early 
1930’s. This notable publication studiously shies away from the 
Roman heritage and finally makes available much excellent worship 
material of the Lutheran Church in the areas of chant, choir music, 
hymns, and organ music. In the literary field, works like Salomo 
Kuemmerle’s Encyklopaedie der evangelischen Kirchenmusik, 





2 Edited by Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz, and others; Goettingen. 
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Guetersloh, 1881, and, in more recent times, Friedrich Blume’s 
Die evangelische Kirchenmusik, Potsdam, 1931, as well as books, 
pamphlets, and articles by Julius Smend, Daniel von der Heydt, and 
Arnold Schering, are among the outstanding oeuvres by musicolo- 
gists and liturgiologists who, addressing Lutherans, in a scholarly 
and wholesome manner justify and encourage the preference and 
use of materials prepared expressly for the Lutheran service of 
worship, since such materials bespeak the genius of Lutheran 
corporate worship. 

While it is true that much excellent Lutheran chant and choral 
music has a great deal in common with the chant and choral music 
of Rome, differing thus from Calvinistic and Protestant materials 
and thus setting forth Lutheranism’s ecumenical spirit, the truth 
stands that much Lutheran choral music in particular is quite 
different from the music of a Palestrina. We need but call attention 
to the fact that many compositions of Johann Sebastian Bach and 
other Lutheran masters of his day and preceding days are radically 
different from the music of Rome’s pre-eminent master composer. 
Granted that some of Bach’s choral and organ music is better suited 
for the church concert than for the church service, the fact remains 
that there is a spirit of true evangelical freedom in the music of 
J. S. Bach and many other Lutheran masters which is not found 
in the works of the Roman masters. That the Roman Catholic 
Church, through the decrees of the Council of Trent, has not been 
able to suppress her great Venetian (e.g., Antonio and Giovanni 
Gabrieli) and Viennese (e. g., Joseph Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert) 
and other (e. g., Mozart, Liszt, Bruckner) masters and compel them 
to write in the Palestrina idiom is indeed significant and certainly 
not uninteresting to the evangelical Lutherans who realize that 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” (2 Cor.3:6). Official 
decrees which restrict and hamper the development of the arts used 
in our worship life have never been imposed upon the Lutheran 
Church at large and likely never will be unless the Lutheran Church 
ceases to be an evangelical Church. The lack of spontaneity found 
in Gregorian plainchant, declared by Rome to be her official chant 
music, is mentioned by not a few in order to illustrate the legalistic 
submissiveness imposed by Rome upon her servants and members. 
While there is danger of going too far in making such claims, the 
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fact remains that a Lutheran service of worship, thoroughly satu- 
rated with the spirit of Gregorian chant and restricting its choral 
music to works written in the Palestrina idiom, lacks the freshness 
and freedom of spirit and expression Lutheranism desires to employ 
in its services of corporate worship. This freshness, we believe, 
is a characteristic of the Gospel we preach, and Lutheranism is here 
quite consistent in its evangelical approach to the problem involved. 
Gregorian chant, which Lutheranism prefers to use only moderately, 
is today known to be related to Jewish chant of Old Testament 
times, and Rome, in whose worship service the Gregorian atmos- 
phere definitely prevails, here again identifies herself with the Old 
Testament rather than with the New. Lutheranism, on the other 
hand, prefers to “sing unto the Lord a new song” (Ps.96:1) and, 
though still making wide use of Old Testament texts, seeks to 
identify herself with the Gospel of the New Covenant rather than 
with the heritage and spirit of the Old. To return again to 
J. S. Bach, one finds in his music not only a decided preference for 
New Testament texts, but likewise* a diligent use of pericopic 
texts and related chorale stanzas. On almost every page are to be 
found references to the very teachings stressed in the New Testament 
Scriptures: sin, grace, forgiveness, God’s Word, eschatology, life 
eternal. Bach is known as the great singer of the Gospel; he is 
most certainly the greatest singer of Lutheran theology the world 
has yet known, and one may easily trace his musical and theologi- 
cal lineage directly back to Martin Luther, whose writings he read 
assiduously and with great enjoyment. Not a few claim that 
Johann Sebastian Bach is the foremost interpreter of the principles 
and teachings set forth by Martin Luther. This would not be the 
case if Bach had not set the Gospel to music with the same power, 
understanding, and success with which Luther preached it from 
his pulpit. People who think of Lutheran worship in terms of 
Roman Catholic practices and ideologies readily become impatient 
and indignant when they hear music by Johann Sebastian Bach pre- 
sented in a service of worship. This is significant, but not at all 
surprising; Bach sang a new song, but Rome and her satellites and 
admirers prefer the old. 





3 Notably in his hundreds of church cantatas. 
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There are those who desire to fuse Anglican practices and prin- 
ciples of worship, as well as Anglican chant and church music, with 
Lutheran worship. The problem here involved is more difficult than 
with Rome, Calvinism, and American Protestantism. Attention 
might be called to the fact that the early Anglican Church received 
help from Lutheranism in formulating and preparing its liturgies. 
Anglicanism does not sidetrack the doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood as readily as does Rome, nor may Anglicanism easily be 
accused of legalism, as may Calvinism and Rome. Anglicanism 
fosters low-church activities as well as high-church practices and 
is tolerant toward both extremes. In some of its high-church com- 
munions it is indeed not far removed from Rome, practicing 
Mariolatry and praying for the dead in its requiem masses. Cere- 
monialism plays an important part in some of its worship services, 
and there is at times much pomp and ritualism, which reminds one 
not only of Rome and the Eastern Orthodox Church, but likewise 
of Old Testament standards; this applies also to its use of vestments 
and other externals. George Frederick Handel, Bach’s great con- 
temporary, though originally a Lutheran, became a typical Anglican 
after taking up residence in England. An examination of his choral 
works soon reveals a conspicuous lack of Christian confessionalism 
and a decided preference for Old Testament texts. Much of his 
music, including the choruses from his great oratorios, fits as 
perfectly into the typical Anglican service of worship as the. works 
of the Lutheran masters fit into the ideal Lutheran worship service. 
There is within Anglicanism itself a reaction against much that 
this branch of the Christian Church has practiced, taught, and 
believed. Not a few Anglicans make light of the teachings of their 
Church with regard to the Apostolic Succession claimed for its 
clergy; others insist upon wider acceptance of Scriptural truths 
expressed in Anglican liturgies, and still others want more regard 
shown the doctrine of the universal priesthood and its liturgical 
implications. From a liturgical point of view there is some dis- 
satisfaction among Anglicans with regard to the order and content 
of Anglican liturgies. Massey Hamilton Shepherd, in his book 
The Living Liturgy (Oxford, 1946), even advocated that Anglicans 
change some of their liturgical practice and follow the example 
of the Lutherans. We are reliably informed that Mr. Shepherd's 
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book helped bring about that its author is to this day very much 
in demand as a lecturer in Anglican churches of America and 
England. Lutherans at times rather naively take over what Angli- 
cans discard from their own Anglican heritage and, on the other 
hand, Lutherans often discard what Anglicans adopt. Thus Angli- 
cans today reject many hymns, much choral and liturgical music 
written by men like Dykes, Barnby, Monk, and others of the 
19th century and adopt music by the Lutheran masters. In their 
hymnals may be found not a few chorales. Anglican church music, 
like that of the Lutheran Church, descended to its lowest standards 
in the 19th century, and much Anglican worship material from this 
century does not deserve to be used in a good Lutheran service of 
worship of our day any more than it is to be used in the Anglican 
church service of today. The Anglican Church, like the Lutheran 
Church, produced its greatest choral and chant music in the 16th, 
17th, and early 18th centuries. The liturgical revival, which began 
in England some years ago and which is today making itself felt also 
in America, has been advocating better liturgical standards, a greater 
use of better hymnody, a return to the works of the masters of 
former centuries, and the composition of better church music in 
our own day. While many texts used in contemporary Anglican 
church music are from the Bible, from the great liturgies, and from 
Christian hymnody, many others, unfortunately, are neither con- 
fessional nor evangelical. The Victorian standards and styles of 
the 19th century are today, however, passe and no longer enjoy 
their former widespread popularity. 


Ill 


America is to a very great extent Calvinistic and Protestant. 
It is not at all surprising to note, therefore, that Lutherans are 
constantly exposed to Calvinistic thoughts and ideals. Many Lu- 
therans see no danger in such developments. Those who are afflicted 
with catholicophobia will rarely admit that Calvinism has made 
more perilous inroads into Lutheran worship life in America than 
has Roman Catholicism. While living in Calvinistic Coethen, Bach, 
the Lutheran, repeatedly warned Maria Magdalena, his faithful 
and loving wife, against Calvinism, thus describing the contents of 
his Clavier-Buechlein vor Anna Magdalena Bachin as “anti Cal- 
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vinismus — item anti Melancholicus.” The remark shows that Bach 
was not only aware of the cheerless, unevangelical character of 
genuine Calvinism, but also that he was fully aware of what Luther 


meant when, in 1529, he told the Reformed theologians at Mar- 
burg: “Ihr habt einen anderen Geist als wir,’— “You are of 
a different spirit than we.” Not a few Reformed principles and 
practices of worship, though based in part on the doctrine of 
the universal priesthood, blend no better with Lutheran worship 
activities than do much of Lutheran and Reformed theologies. 
As stated previously, Calvinistic worship has torn itself away from 
the great historical expressions of Christian worship of pre-Reforma- 
tion days and has thus become sectarian. Although the Reformed 
bodies have disavowed many of Calvin’s austere principles and 
practices of corporate worship, the sectarian spirit persists among 
them to the present day. Strangely enough, though very unionisti- 
cally inclined, the Reformed have little or no understanding of true 
ecumenicity. This same Calvinistic spirit is strong among many 
Lutherans. We find among such Lutherans an antipathetic attitude 
against sound liturgical practice, undue emphasis on stark sim- 
plicity, and a disdainful attitude towards great and genuine church 
att. These attitudes by no means bespeak the spirit of unadulterated 
Lutheranism. They are basically unevangelical and at times “teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” There are indeed good 
reasons to believe that much catholicophobia has been injected 
into Lutheranism by anti-ecumenical Calvinistic sources. 

Much of what has been said of the Reformed may, of course, be 
said also of other Protestant groups. However, as already stated, 
while the Calvinists still insist upon decency and order, some 
Protestant groups employ means to worship God which are not 
only anthropocentric in character, but which plainly and flagrantly 
militate against all good taste. The church building is to them 
a meeting house rather than a sanctuary. While Lutherans today 
are not building churches of the meeting-house type, some are 
trying to introduce revivalism and the Gospel hymn into the 
Lutheran concept and spirit of worship. Had this been done a gen- 
eration ago, it would have been easier to understand; however, 
that it is being done today indicates clearly that those involved are 
not taking into serious consideration the great damage that has 
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been done to the corporate worship services of others who have 
introduced revivalistic practices in the past, nor do they seem to 
be aware of the fact that the tendencies of our day are away from 
such practices. Among the Methodists, for example, who at one 
time advocated and fostered revivalistic practices, we today observe 
pronounced tendencies and practices which lead away from revival- 
ism to a more decent and liturgical type of ecclesiastical worship. 
Cognizance is likewise not taken of the rapidly rising musical 
standards of the past two decades, also within the Church, and 
of the needs of the youth of our day. We again call attention 
to the oft quoted words of Martin Luther, who wrote: 


I am not of the opinion that because of the Gospel all arts should be 
rejected violently and vanish, as is desired by the heterodox, but I desire 
that all arts, particularly music, be employed in the service of Him who 
has given and created them. I pray, therefore, that every pious Christian 
would approve of what I have said and, if God has endowed him with 
the necessary talents and ability, help further the cause. Unfortunately the 
world has become lax toward the real needs of its youth and has forgotten 
to train and educate its sons and daughters along the proper lines. The 
welfare of our youth should be our chief concern. (St. Louis Ed. of Luther’s 
Works, X:1422 ff. Tr. by W.E.B.) 


It is tragic that in some of our Sunday schools the youth of our 
Church is being habituated along revivalistic. lines and is exposed 
not to the fine hymnody and other excellent worship materials of 
the Christian Church, but to a type of hymnody and worship expres- 
sion which are becoming outmoded and outclassed and which make 
their appeal to primitive and sensuous instincts in man. Such prac- 
tices do not take the future welfare of the Church into serious 
account. Church history proves that those church bodies have fared 
best in the long run which have conducted a decent type of worship, 
a type of worship which takes not only the father-son relationship 
between God and His people into consideration, but which likewise 
shows due regard for the holiness and majesty of God. We owe 
God not only our love, but also our respect; our worship life should 
indicate this, also while we are still in our youth. 

The Lutheran Church will best serve her exalted purpose and 
objective if she will adhere to the Word of God and likewise make 
diligent use of the rich and unique liturgical, musical, and hymno- 
logical heritage God has given her. The Lutheran Church in 
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America is not well acquainted with the great heritage she has in 
the realm of her own worship materials. Our worship life suffers 
when, Sunday after Sunday, we are exposed to heterogeneous types 
of worship expression. There cannot but be a conflict when these 
types, each representing a distinctively different spirit and philosophy 
of worship, are placed side by side in a service of corporate 
worship. The clash may not be between the texts employed. The 
type of chant used, the hymn ¢wne, the character (or lack of 
character) of the music of the choral and organ selections may be 
responsible. A musical setting may in itself be good, but its spirit 
may be out of alignment with its own text or with other worship 
music alongside of which it is used. A service of worship must be 
homogeneous in spirit and expression if it is to be most effective, 
and there must be apparent in our services of worship a kinship of 
spirit, style, and expression which courses its way into every part 
of the service. The moment this fact is ignored, obstacles are thrown 
into the path of the Holy Spirit, worshipers become confused, and 
serious problems arise, most of which are based on lack of knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and understanding. 

The problem which here confronts the Lutheran Church in 
America confronts also practically every other Christian denomina- 
tion of our land and time. Revivalists as well as those who foster 
high-church activities are among the very few who are consistent 
in their worship practices. Although Luther borrowed heavily 
from the Roman Catholic heritage and infused particularly into 
his Deutsche Messe much that was new and which had rarely if 
ever been used in the Roman Mass, yet the services of worship he 
and his colleagues advocated and introduced were not a patchwork, 
but a very well-integrated, homogeneous unit. The Lutheran Church 
started out with the highest liturgical standards, but as the years 
advanced, the standards declined, so that even in Germany Paul 
Graff was forced to conclude and write: “Die Geschichte des 
lutherischen Gottesdienstes ist die Geschichte seimes Verfalls 
geworden.” * 


Here lies a great challenge for the Lutheran Church in America 





4 Geschichte der Aufloesung der alten gottesdienstlichen Formen im der 
evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands. Paul Graff. Goettingen, 1937, I, p. 15. 
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today: to integrate better her services of worship and not borrow 
from every imaginable source, but use, rather, the better means 
God Himself has given to our Church as her peculiar Lutheran 
heritage through the course of the four centuries of her existence. 
These means of worship are evangelical in character, spirit, and 
expression and are not tainted by influences which are foreign to 
what Lutheranism really represents and believes. Our heritage can 
indeed, in a most God-pleasing manner, help unite those who will 
but use the entire Lutheran heritage and not only a part of it. The 
impact of a homogeneous and well-integrated liturgy and service 
of worship is great indeed, for all of its parts join forces to serve 
one objective and do not scatter their efforts, as does a heterogeneous 
liturgy, with its variety of styles and its spirit of confusion. The 
standards for Lutheran worship are determined first, of course, by 
the Word of God, but then also by the rich heritage ovr own Church 
has been privileged to accumulate through the course of several 
centuries. If we make diligent use of our own heritage and permit 
our own heritage to set our standards, then will we also know 
where to draw the line and what type of materials to use which 
are not really a part of our own peculiar heritage. Luther’s Deutsche 
Messe proves this to us beautifully and effectively — and thus illus- 
trates to us the validity and efficacy of an ecumenical spirit as well 
as of the doctrine of the universal priesthood of all believers. 
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Highlights in the History of the 


Female Diaconate 


By L. B. BUCHHEIMER 


he early Apostolic Church set its seal of approval upon the min- 
fen. function of women, for in the records of the second 

century we find that women were solemnly ordained to a diaconate. 
While the appointment to the female diaconate excluded from the 
functions of public teaching and worship, it was considered co-equal 
with the male diaconate regarding the exercise of active charity. 

With the growth of the congregation the work of administration, 
which in the beginning had been exceedingly simple, had grown to 
such proportion that if it were to be efficiently rendered, a division and 
further organization of labor was necessary. Out of this necessity grew 
the diaconate, to which were transferred certain official duties of the 
congregation. And this was enlarged in its scope so as to admit of 
the work of women. 

There can be no doubt that the office of the diaconate of women is 
mentioned in Romans 16:1-2. The verses read: “I commend unto you 
Phoebe, our sister, which is a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea, 
that ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist 
her in whatsoever business she hath need of you; for she hath been 
a succourer of many, and of myself also.” “Phoebe was a deaconess of 
the church.” That is, she held an office to which she was set apart by 
the church at Cenchrea, from which follows: It is not an office which 
she had assumed for herself, or one transmitted by external succession 
from other deacons, but the congregation at Cenchrea had called her 
and set her apart to the work. She thus became, and remained even 
while at Rome, an officer of the Cenchrean church. We also note that 
her office was not a ministry of the Word or Sacrament, but a ministry 
of mercy, a ministry of the church, for the church, and by authority 
of the church. Nor is it to be understood that her work was a mere 
philanthropic work. The deaconess work is not to be a mere work of 
charity in ministering to temporal needs. Its end and aim is deeper 
and higher, viz., to save souls lost in sin for Christ. This is the end; 
the others are means. As the work fails in this, it loses its commanding 
position, and the deaconess becomes no more than a professional nurse 
or an ordinary parish visitor, or a mechanical agent and tract distributor. 
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Furthermore, the work must be done under the immediate direction of 
the minister as the head of the congregation. This is self-evident. 
Without this the work might easily become, and probably would soon 
become, a disorganizing factor in a congregation. 

Returning from this dogmatical discursus to the historical, there had 
been nothing like the deacon and deaconess work before. It was a 
revelation to the heathen world. The Church proclaimed through such 
service of love the brotherhood and equality of men. She knew no 
national distinctions, such as Hebrew or Greek, no social differences, 
embracing the poor, the destitute, in the systematic charity of the 
Church. As her Lord had died for all, so she was come to care for all. 


In the third century we find frequent reference to the office. The 
Apostolic Constitutions, Book 3, says: “Ordain a deaconess who is faith- 
ful and holy for the ministries toward the women.” Pliny, the heathen 
writer, in his celebrated letter to Emperor Trajan, says, when speaking 
of the efforts which he made to obtain information respecting the 
opinions and practices of Christians: “I deemed it necessary to put two 
maidservants who are called deaconesses to the torture in order to 
ascertain what is the truth.” In the third century we find into how large 
a system the first spontaneous charity had developed. Never had the 
world seen more heroic deeds of self-sacrificing love than those of 
Christian women, the deaconesses of the Church, in those memorable 
days. They nursed the sick; they visited the prisons; they followed the 
martyrs to the stake and stood with them on the bloody sand of the 
amphitheater. They carried their lives in their hands, willing at all 
times to be offered up in their service. These consecrated women are 
mentioned under the names diakonoi (deaconesses), viduae (widows) 
or ancillae Dei (handmaids of God). 

The most noted of all the deaconesses of the early Church was 
Olympias, a friend and admirer of Chrysostom, the golden-tongued 
preacher of Constantinople. No fewer than eighteen letters are ad- 
dressed by him to “my lady, the Deaconess Olympias, most worthy and 
beloved of God.” She was descended from a good family, in early life 
was left an orphan and inherited large wealth. At an early age she was 
married and in less than two years was left a widow. The Emperor 
Theodosius desired to have her marry one of his own kindred, but her 
purpose was to devote herself to the Church, seeking for that reward 
which she opined is gained by an ascetic life. 

Possessing great wealth, she was prodigal in her charities. Drinking 
in the spirit of the times, she developed that form of piety then so 
prominent, seen in almsgiving and austere practices. When Chrysos- 
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tom was expelled from the bishopric, he is mentioned as going to the 
baptistry and calling “Olympias together with Pentadia and Procla, 
the deaconesses, and exhorted them to fidelity to the Church and prayed 
them to yield obedience to whosoever might be his successor.” The 
model deaconess of the fourth century practiced austerities in some of 
its most revolting forms. Thus Chrysostom in one of his letters to her 
writes: “I not only marvel at the unspeakable coarseness of thy attire, 
surpassing that of the very beggars; but above all, at the shapelessness, 
the carelessness, of thy garments, of thy shoes, of thy walk.” And Pal- 
ladius, a conteniporary, says: “She abstained from animal food and 
went for the most part unwashed.” — Many quotations could be given 
to show that the diaconate had declined from its original purity and 
position before the end of the fourth century and was being buried 
beneath the false doctrines and practices which arose in those times. 
They were a protest against the sins so prevalent in pagan life: gluttony, 
wine drinking, unchastity, ostentations, vanities, and turbulent mirth; 
the Church inculcated the opposite: abstinence, continence, humble 
dress, the disuse of ornaments, silence, and meditation. It is apparent 
that there was a wide extreme between Phoebe, the simple but useful 
deaconess of the church of Cenchrea, and Olympias, the wealthy, pious, 
but ascetic deaconess of the church of Constantinople. 


While the records of the Eastern Church afford us clear testimony of 
an organized ministry of women workers during the fourth century, 
there is no direct evidence that such an order existed in the Western 
Church of the first four centuries, and it is difficult to ascertain to what 
extent the diaconate was established. In the sixth century we meet with 
the deaconess in Gaul. The councils mention it only to condemn it. 
Thus the 21st canon of the Council of Epaone (A.D. 517) declared 
that “the consecration of widows whom they call deaconesses we wholly 
abrogate from all our region,” and a late canon of the Second Council 
of Orleans (A.D. 533) reads: “Moreover, we determine that to no 
woman hereafter shall the diaconate benediction be entrusted, by 
reason of the frailty of the sex.” In spite of these prohibitions the 
female diaconate maintained its existence in Gaul for over 100 years. 


It may be well to note that the female diaconate was never forbidden 
by any Eastern council, nor, with the exception of a few local synods 
in Gaul, was it ever abolished by the Western Church. Gradually how- 
ever, the office fell into disuse, and the deaconess passed out of sight. 
This was, no doubt, due to the rise and spread of false ascetic prin- 
ciples, and in particular to the practice of religious celibacy. The 
deaconess was placed under the pernicious vow of celibacy and became 
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a nun. The nuns lived together in close, secluded communion. By and 
by monasticism reigned supreme, monasticism with its perpetual vows 
and galling observances and doctrines which were but the traditions 
of men. Shut in by the high wall of the cloister, separated from the 
wicked world by a grated iron door, these caged saints considered 
themselves a little holy inner world, thoroughly killing the age-long 
struggle of the loving female heart to be useful to a needy world. It was 
all a mistake, a sad, dark, pernicious mistake — this unscriptural false- 
hood of superior sanctity and exclusiveness. 

Thus perished the institution of the female diaconate. The beautiful 
river whose living waters were designed to refresh and gladden the 
barren desert of human woe and suffering was itself lost in the barren 
desert of monasticism. But though it disappeared for a time, the office 
was not dead, but lay dormant until it emerged once more, and today 
it continues its beneficent influence. 

Already in the eleventh to the thirteenth century a period opens in 
which women strive for a larger sphere of activity in the field of charity 
and to set themselves free from the shackles of monasticism. As early 
as the tenth century we find in Germany and Belgium the flourishing 
Beguine Sisterhoods, founded on the principle of fellowship and con- 
sisting of widows and unmarried girls who, without separating them- 
selves wholly from their kind or vowing poverty, perpetual chastity, or 
absolute obedience, yet led, either at their own homes or in common 
dwellings, a life of prayer, meditation, and charitable ministrations. 
These sisters cared for orphans and the aged, went out to nurse the 
sick, to attend deathbeds— in short, there is perhaps none of the 
natural diaconal functions of women which they did not perform. 
They wore their own peculiar uniform. This Beguine movement really 
offers the first complete realization of the idea of a collective female 
diaconate, in the shape of free sisterhoods of women, and it is very 
significant that these institutions arose and took root in those great 
cities of North Germany, Flemish and German France, Switzerland — 
almost the whole range of those populations over which Protestantism 
spread itself two or three centuries later. They were thoroughly evan- 
gelical in spirit and were in a way forerunners of the coming Reforma- 
tion. It is significant that the Beguines embraced almost everywhere 
the doctrines of the Reformation. 

After the Reformation we notice an ever-growing attempt to revive 
the type of the early deaconess, which finally led to the work of Fliedner 
in Kaiserswerth and Loehe in Neuendettelsau. It may be interesting 
in this connection to note that the Pilgrim Fathers had, for a period at 
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least, their ordained deaconesses. In one of the memorials of the Pil- 
grim Fathers there is a description of one of the congregations, wherein 
we are told that there were 300 communicants, two pastors and teachers, 
four ruling elders, three able and godly men for deacons, one aged 
widow for a deaconess. Elsewhere, too, we read of similar appointments 
in Protestant churches. 

However, the beginning of the deaconess work as a collective move- 
ment was made at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, a Roman Catholic town. 
Thither in the latter part of the 19th century the starting of a silk 
factory attracted a number of Protestant families. To this parish, 
Theodore Fliedner, a young candidate of theology, was appointed as 
pastor. The salary was $135 a year, and a debt of several thousand 
dollars rested on the property. But he joyfully accepted the proposal 
as a call from God. As his congregation was small, he had time to in- 
terest himself in the forlorn prisoners in the jail at Duesseldorf, six 
miles away. The spiritual neglect pierced his heart. The condition of 
the hospitals also lay heavy upon his thoughts. The attendants were 
incompetent and brutal. No regular provision was made for the con- 
solation of the Gospel at the bedside of the sick and dying. He opened 
a little house in his garden, 10X10 feet in size, for a woman dis- 
charged from prison who wished to live a Christian life. Others came, 
a larger house was filled, but as for helpers —there were none. If, he 
thought, the Church of the Apostolic days had made use of Christian 
women under the title of deaconesses and if for centuries the Church 
had continued to appoint such deaconesses, why should he longer delay 
the revival of such an office? He resolved to start a training school 
and trusted that God would send thither the needful money, the sick 
people, and also the nurses. 

In vain Fliedner pleaded with the neighboring pastors of more pros- 
perous congregations to begin the work. When in the spring of 1836 
the largest house in town was offered for sale, he bought it with not 
a dollar for the first payment. Soon after, Gertrude Reichardt, a young 
woman of proven Christian character, offered to come on the 20th of 
October as the first probationer. But so great was Fliedner’s zeal to 
begin that the first deaconess motherhouse was opened Oct. 13, 1836, 
without a deaconess. 

The ground floor was arranged for the expected patients. “One table, 
some chairs with half-broken arms, a few worn knives, forks with only 
two prongs, worm-eaten bedsteads, and other similar furniture that had 
been given. In such humble guise did we begin our task, and with 
great joy and praise, for we knew, we felt, that the Lord had prepared 
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a place for Himself.” The hospital received its first patient Oct. 18, 
1836, and she was a Roman Catholic; even as today the institutions of 
which Kaiserswerth was the seed grain welcome the sick, distressed, and 
outcast without distinction of creed, nationality, or color. 

Ten years pass, and a young American clergyman of 25 is walking 
the streets of London. A sudden shower drives him into the shelter of 
an open doorway, where he discovers before him a stately building, 
erected by a pious Jew to perpetuate the virtues of his deceased wife. 
It bore upon the memorial tablet over the chief entrance the simple 
inscription: “Within the orphan shall find compassion.” With deep 
emotion Dr. Passavant (such was his name) examined the beautiful 
edifice, made himself familiar with its management, and when he 
turned away, there had been formed within him a resolution to begin 
a like institution in America for Christ and the Church. It was a turn- 
ing point in his life. A few weeks later he reached Kaiserwerth and 
saw with amazement how wonderfully God had blessed the deaconess 
cause. The motherhouse already numbered 108 sisters; the Dresden 
Motherhouse for Saxony had been founded; and preparations were 
under way to begin a motherhouse in London, to which 5 sisters had 
been sent the previous year for the newly established German hospital. 


The Rev. Passavant made an earnest plea for deaconesses for America 
and also left a sum of money that chosen sisters might be especially 
trained on condition that they be sent over within two years. But it 
was not until 1849 that Theodore Fliedner arrived in Pittsburgh, as- 
sisted in the dedication of the hospital that had been opened in Jan- 
uary, and on July 17 solemnly installed the four deaconesses he had 
brought with him in the first Protestant Church Hospital in America. 
The seed had been transplanted, and the friends of the cause saw a 
flourishing motherhouse after the pattern of Kaiserswerth arise on these 
shores. The outlook was promising. Probationers presented them- 
selves, and on May 28, 1850, Louise Marthens was solemnly consecrated 
the first American deaconess. 

Though the Institution of Protestant Deaconesses of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was chartered in the same year, no other dea- 
coness was consecrated under its auspices until 1891, an interval of 
41 years. Why was this? We will venture to give a few reasons which 
would seem to indicate that the project was premature. In the first 
place, the whole subject of the wider sphere for women’s activity was 
just beginning to be agitated. The training of women for nurses had 
only been attempted a few years before in London at the suggestion 
of Elizabeth Fry. But the training school had not been a success, and 
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a world of prejudices—religious, social, professional— hedged in 
those who longed to give their sympathy, service, and life to the sick 
and suffering. Not until Florence Nightingale—and she voluntarily took 
her training at Kaiserswerth — by her marvelous work in the Crimean 
War brought down this Chinese wall of stupid prejudices and exhibited 
nursing as an art peculiarly suited to women’s deft fingers and delicate 
intuitions and tact, was it admitted that woman could honor her 
sex and bless the work as a Christian nurse. Then, too, there were 
influences at work hostile to the movement. The political world in the 
United States was agitated at that time by passions that religious 
bigotry and intolerance intensified to fever heat. Anti-popish riots in 
Boston and Philadelphia led to bloodshed and a frenzy of hostility to 
everything that seemed to indicate the faintest similarity to anything 
connected with the Roman Church. The hatred of, and agitation 
against, foreigners — and at that time Germans and Scandinavians were 
pouring in in large numbers, creating in timid minds grave apprehen- 
sions of peril to American institutions — aggravated the situation. The 
tide of prejudice was so strong that the deaconess’ habit was per- 
manently laid aside, and more than once the sisters were assailed by 
the public press. The charge was that they were Roman Catholics in 
disguise and had taken the vows of celibacy. These continued misunder- 
standings could not but have an injurious effect upon the cause and 
the institutes under its care. 


In the Apostolic age we see the Church in the amplest exercise of her 
divinely appointed duty of preaching the Word — of attending to the 
office of the Christian ministry. The Church magnified the office. 
She made it of first importance. She proclaimed God’s truths with all 
her might. But she did more than this. She was not only an organiza- 
tion for the preaching of the Gospel, but likewise a charitable organiza- 
tion for carrying out into visible results the principles she proclaimed 
and the law of love she preached. She addressed men’s eyes as well 
as their ears. She proclaimed God’s revealed truth. But she was also 
a divine epistle “known and read of all men.” Uncompromising was 
her preaching. But the preaching which aided so effectively in over- 
coming heathenism was the visible preaching of her charity, her divine 
love and pity toward mankind. And thus the female diaconate made 
a tremendous contribution to the spread of Christianity. 

We exalt and extol purity of doctrine —but it is idle to sneer at 
humanitarianism. The Church that visits the sick, comforts the sorrow- 
ing, cares for the widows and fatherless, and preaches the Gospel to 
the poor, is the Church which people will confess to be the real Bride of 
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Christ. The world has become almost deaf to words. But if not ears, 
it has eyes. It can see a visible Gospel, and one of the most beautiful 
visible representations of Christianity is the evangelical deaconess in 
her quiet and self-sacrificing work of Christian benevolence. 

Give us, O good Lord, a female diaconate devoted freely and wholly 
to this most important work; a female diaconate, prepared and edu- 
cated for the work and consecrated to it by the invoking of the Holy 
Spirit. It has always been a blessing and needs but a more general 
recognition and a more enthusiastic support at the hands of loyal Lu- 
therans to bear yet more abundant fruit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








HOMILETICS 





A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 


CANTATE Marr. 12:38-42 


The Text and the Day.— The text is very appropriate for the 
post-Easter season. The Introit: “Oh, sing unto the Lord a new 
song, for He hath done marvelous things... . His right hand and 
His holy arm hath gotten Him the victory’ —the resurrection 
victory over sin, death, and hell.— The Collect: “Grant that our 
hearts may there be fixed where true joys are to be found.” This 
prayer is necessary in this wicked world in need of being reproved 
by the Comforter of the sin of unbelief. (Standard Gospel: John 
16:5-15.) 

Notes on Meaning. —V.38. Objecting to the signs that Jesus 
had already performed, the scribes and Pharisees hypocritically made 
use of the respectful address “Teacher” to demand a sign to see. 
They were not satisfied with the miracles of mercy, grace, and help 
for sinners and sufferers thus far performed by the Lord, v. 13 and 
v.22. They hankered after something more spectacular, something 
weird among sun, moon, and stars. They considered the healing of 
the demoniac a sign from hell, vv. 22-30. Matt. 16:1 reports that 
they asked for a sign from heaven. It was an unhealthy craving 
that could not be satisfied. 

V. 39. The Lord’s answer, as usual, is masterful and authorita- 
tive. He characterized his dishonest petitioners as “wicked and 
adulterous.” They had broken their covenant relations with God 
and committed spiritual adultery by their continued unfaithfulness 
and resultant hypocrisy and hostility. The sign they wanted was 
refused them. The Lord directed them to the sign of Jonah. 
Already early in His ministry the Lord had referred to this sign. 
John 2:19: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” Even the disciples did not understand it then. When the 
time for the fulfillment of this sign came, the Lord permitted Him- 
self to be captured, mocked, scourged, and put to death on the 
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Cross. On the third day He rose again. This was the fulfillment of 
the sign of the Prophet Jonah (Jonah 1:17). 

V.40. Jesus puts the seal of verity upon the historical fact of 
Jonah’s remarkable experience. It was a miracle not only to be 
swallowed unbroken by a sea monster and to be kept alive in it 
on three days and three nights, but also to be ejected at the right 
time to complete his mission at Nineveh, Jonah 2—3. The duration 
of Jonah’s stay in the interior of the great fish, and the repose of 
Christ in the heart of the earth— Joseph’s tomb—are to be 
understood according to the ancient Jewish reckoning of time. 

V.41. Jesus, the Prophet, gives a word picture of the future 
judgment. He sees the Jews and the Ninevites standing before 
Him. The latter repented when they heard nothing but Jonah’s 
preaching of repentance. The former had so much more. They 
heard Jesus, the Son of God, and saw His miracles of mercy, and 
still they did not repent. 


V.42. The Queen of Sheba is also seen by Jesus. She came 
a great distance to hear the wisdom of King Solomon. The Jews 
heard Him who is more than Solomon, Jesus, in whom are hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. 2:3 and 1 Cor. 
1:30.) But they would not open their hearts to Him who knocked 
at their door. All unbelievers will fare like the Pharisees. Matt. 
25:41-46. 

Preaching Pitfalls. Not too much time should be spent in re- 
futing those who consider the Jonah miracle a myth. Here we have 
an instance again how Scripture interprets and confirms itself. 
Nor should many words be lost in explaining the Jewish manner 
of numbering days and nights from sundown to sundown, which 
was customary with the Jews and to which the Lord accommo- 
dated himself. 


Problem and Goal. In the face of present-day demands for 
logical proof and physical demonstrations by the present evil and 
adulterous generation, which is wise in its own conceits, let the 
sermon boldly and joyfully proclaim this last great sign — Christ, 
the crucified and risen Redeemer, the world’s only salvation. Soon 
He will appear to judge the world in righteousness. 


Illustrations. When the Lord uses the word “adulterous,” He 
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aptly illustrates the unfaithfulness of the Pharisees. “Unfaithful to 
God as a wife to a husband, apt description of men professing 
godliness but ungodly in heart.” (Expositor’s Greek Testament.) 
See Jer. 3:14, 20. Again, when the Lord refers to Jonah’s experience, 
He clearly illustrates the triumphant work of the Christian Church. 
Jonah disappears in the belly of the great fish. His career appears 
to be ended. But it was not. When the Jews saw Christ laid in 
Joseph’s tomb, the seai and the military guard placed before it, 
they thought that His career was ended. But it was not. He returned 
alive. His work goes on. “Repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem,” Luke 24:46-48. 


Outline: 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST — THE LAST GREAT SIGN 
FOR THE GENERATIONS TO COME 


I. The solemn significance of this sign. 

A. The unbelieving demand of the Pharisees for signs 
to see. 

B. The Lord’s direction to them to behold the sign of the 
Prophet Jonah, which typifies the Lord’s resurrection, 
the last great sign for them and the generations to 
come. 


IJ. The gracious purpose of this sign. 

A. The purpose of signs performed by the Lord’s 
Prophets such as Jonah, Moses, and Elijah — re- 
pentance and faith. 

B. The gracious purpose of the resurrection of Christ — 
repentance and faith. HENRY C. HARTING 





ROGATE LUKE 18:1-8 


The Text and the Day.— The Rogate thought, arising out of 
the Gospel with its promise of answer to prayers offered in the 
name of Jesus, is prominent in Jesus’ parable on continuing prayer. 


Notes on Meaning. — Jesus Himself supplies ample explanation, 
vv. 1,6-8. “Ought” is literally “must,” it is necessary, essential; the 
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parable is told “with a view to the being necessary” (Robertson). 
“Always,” at all times, under all circumstances; “not to faint” 
explains further that continuing, rather than continuous, prayer is 
meant. The compelling necessity for this kind of praying arises out 
of the close connection with faith (8b, with obvious reference back 
to chapter 17). . 

The widow, a symbol of helplessness, kept coming (imperfect). 
Satisfaction and protection she desires against one guilty of extor- 
tion and threats (cp. Matt. 23:14). The “hard-boiled” judge “kept 
being unwilling” (imperfect). But she “provided him trouble,” 
threatened to “wear him down” (lit., give him black eyes). To 
protect his comfort, he at last capitulates. 

In sharp contrast stands the Father in heaven. He, too, may 
delay, for He is long-suffering, forbearing both in punishing and 
in helping. But what a difference in His motive and actions! He, 
the Righteous, the loving Father, does not ignore the constant crying 
of His chosen ones, will at last help “suddenly” as planned. 

Will the returning Jesus find “faith,” literally, “that faith,” faith 
of that sort? The question demands answer from each heart 
(A helpful analysis in Edersheim, Life and Times,” 285 ff.). 


Preaching Pitfalls. —It should be impossible to misinterpret the 
parable, what with so much explanation included with it. Note that 
the one basic tertivm is one of contrast, and that the argument is 
not a parallel, a comparison, but a contrast from the less to the 
greater, from the human to the divine. The point of departure is the 
delay; both do. Contrast comes in the attitude on the part of 
those prayed to. The widow persisted and triumphed, though coming 
to such a judge. How much more is continuing prayer recommended 
to us in coming to God! But take care lest the implication is given 
that we are heard for our much talking or our spoiled-child insist- 
ence .“We are not to persist to make God hear us. We are to 
persist because we are sure that He will hear us” (Chappell). 

The key for Gospel emphasis is the Savior’s focusing all atten- 
tion on the phrase “And shall not God . . .?” and on His linking of 
prayer with faith. It is all-important that faith in Christ's mercy 
continue; prayer exercises that faith, renews one’s hold upon Christ. 
God’s delaying tempts us to “faint,” to neglect prayer, even to 
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doubt whether we are still “His own elect.” All the more is it then 
necessary (Sei) to continue, “always to pray.” 

Apt Quotations. — V.39, this chapter. Romans 8:32. Luther's 
explanation to the introduction to the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Prayer is no loan of omnipotence to fulfill a certain purpose.” 

(T. E. Gouwens ) 

“No gift can possibly be so great as the Giver Himself. The 
richest reward of prayer .. . is a new awareness of the eternal God” 
(Chappell). 

“Prayer is not to ask what we wish of God, but what God wishes 
of us.” (Quoted by A. W. Fortune.) 

“A man in a boat throws a rope to a rock, not to pull the rock 
to the boat, but to pull the boat to the rock. So with prayer” 
( Augustine). 

“We must not conceive of prayer as an overcoming of God's 
reluctance, but as laying hold of his highest willingness” (Trent). 

“To cease from this converse is to pronounce sentence of death 
on the whole upper half of our being” (Brierley). 


Problem and Goal. — The neglect of prayer, whether from care- 
less neglect or studied indifference. A serious symptom. We need 
God, need to keep alive our fellowship with Him. “Prayer is the 
Christian’s vital breath.” 

Goal: So to focus attention upon the nature of our Father that 
the hearer will be drawn to determine “always to pray,” permitting 
nothing to distract or discourage. 


Outline: Jesus knew more about prayer than any other person, 
knew it from experience, knew it even from the heavenward side. 
And He says in this simple story: 


CONSIDER GOD— AND KEEP ON PRAYING! 


I. Consider His loving concern (“And shall not God ... ?”), 
His desire even for fellowship with us, namely, in Christ. 
Shall we not enjoy it in continuing prayer? 


II. Consider the relationship in which He stands toward us 
(“His own elect”). And shall we not exercise it in a diligent 
prayer life (“shall He find faith... ?”)? 
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III. Consider the wise ways of God (“though He bear long”). 
Shall we not, through continuing prayer, be drawn to con- 
formity with His will? 

IV. Consider the sustaining promises (“I tell you . . . speedily”). 
Shall we not build on these and enjoy the fulfillment as 


evidences of His presence and power? 
WINFRED A. SCHROEDER 





ASCENSION JouN 14:12 


The Text and the Day. — Christ’s ascension completes His going 
to the Father. The text directs our attention not so much to our 
place in the heavenly mansions as rather to our task on earth, to 
the power which the ascended Christ confers on us, and to the 
great works which He performs with and through us. The text 
connects well with the Gospel and with Acts 1:8 of the Epistle. 


Notes on the Meaning. — The disciples were distressed because 
they knew the hour of parting was near. In His farewell message 
to them (John 12—16) Jesus spoke words of comfort and power 
to turn their anxiety into joy. 

“The works that I do” —the miracles of which He spoke in 
vv. 10 and 11. 

“Greater works” — greater in extent and importance and in their 
blessed effects. The contrast is not between the believer’s works 
and Christ's works, but between Christ’s activity under the limita- 
tions of His state of humiliation and His manifestations since His 
ascension. Christ is the Head; the believers are the members. “What 
Christ works as causa efficiens He does also at the same time as 
causa instrumentalis through the Christians.” Pieper, Christl. Dog- 
matik III:99. 

The believers will do greater works “because I go unto My 
Father.” His going to the Father included His vicarious suffering 
and death, His triumphant resurrection and ascension, and His 
session on the right hand of God. His going to the Father will 
enable the believers to do greater works, because the redemption 
of the world will be completed, and the Holy Spirit will then be 
given to apply the full blessings of Christ’s completed work and 
make rivers of living water flow to the ends of the earth. The 
19 
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command to preach the Gospel to every creature, to make disciples 
of all nations by baptizing them and teaching them, will be given 
and carried out. Cf. John 7:39; 16:7; Acts 1:8; 10:44; Heb. 2:4. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Guard against the Reformed error accord- 
ing to which the Holy Spirit is present in the believer, whereas 
Christ is absent, being enclosed locally in heaven. 

Astounding achievements of modern science, e.g., the radio, 
penicillin, do noc require saving faith and therefore do not per se 
belong to the “greater works.” Christ refers to achievements in the 
spiritual field. The conversion of one soul is a greater work than 
the prevention and cure of physical disease. In performing spiritual 
miracles the believer may be aided by modern inventions, such 
as the radio, the sign language, hearing aids, raised type for the 
blind, etc. 


Preaching Emphases.— The promise of the ascended Christ. 
Apply it in view of the Great Commission to be witnesses for 
Christ to the ends of the earth. We shall not merely attempt, 
but do greater works. They are greater, though they appear insig- 
nificant in the eyes of the world. God rates them greater. No be- 
liever should consider it presumption to apply this promise to 
himself and act upon it. 


Problem and Goal.— The problem with which we contend is 
lack of interest in the “greater works,” lack of appreciation of our 
high calling through the Great Commission, lack of faith. Picture 
in glowing terms our glorious privilege of doing the greater works. 
That and the promise of success will serve as an incentive and 
encouragement. 


Illustrations. — The 3,000 on the Day of Pentecost and Acts 
2:47 b. Paul’s missionary activity. Our mission in Nigeria, Japan, 
etc. 

Outline: 

THE PROMISE OF THE ASCENDED CHRIST 

I. To whom it is given. 


A. To him who believes in the Christ, who by His going 
to the Father completed the work of redemption. 


B. To those who know why they are in this world and see 
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with the eyes of faith the glory of carrying out the 
Great Commission. 


C. To those who are conscious that Christ works in and 
through them. Christ has no hands but our hands; no 
lips but our lips, etc. 


II. What Christ promises the believers. 
A. They will do what He did during His earthly ministry. 
This promise was fulfilled, Mark 16:20, and is fulfilled 
today wherever such confirmation of the Word is 
necessary. 
B. They will do greater works than He did during His 
earthly ministry. 
a. Greater in importance, because spiritual. 
b. Greater in their extent, because world-wide. 
c. Greater in their blessed effects, saving the souls 
of men and making them happy and blessed for 
time and eternity. Acts 26:18. V. L. MEYER 





spaninints JOHN 16:7 


The Text and the Day.— The Sunday between the Ascension 
and Pentecost is the link between the Redemption and the Re- 
generation, the Son and the Spirit, the Second Article and the 
Third. Gradual and Gospel are parallels of this text; the Epistle 
does not use its terms, but describes the process of the Spirit’s 
guidance at work in the Christian’s life. 


Notes on Meaning. — The setting of the text is the Upper Room 
the night before the betrayal. “That I go away” is a reminiscence 
of ch. 14:2 and 16:5. These words remind Christians of the Ascen- 
sion; soon Jesus would no longer be visibly with His disciples. Yet 
in their setting He is not speaking, first of all, of the Ascension; 
at the latter He said that He would continue to be with them 
always, even to the end of the world, Matt. 28:20. Perhaps in this 
instance the longer “absence” of the Ascension was in the Savior’s 
mind; but surely He thought first of all of His departure into the 
Great Passion and death. This was a way that they could not follow, 
for there He tasted death for them, was forsaken by God, and then 
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entered Paradise as victor over death and hell. This was a way that 
made Him the way to the Father, a journey that meant that He 
prepared a place for them, 14:1-7.— The disciples might be sore 
at heart that He would leave them as He had said, 16:6. Yet only 
through His going away would it be possible for a great goal and 
purpose to be achieved; “that I go away” expresses an underlying 
purpose of the Savior. That purpose is that the Comforter should 
come to the disciples. The malady of the human race is that it 
has lost the Spirit of God; the Atonement on the Cross is necessary 
for the restoration of this Spirit. Cf. Gal. 4:6; Rom.5:5-8; 1 John 
4:13-15. The need of the disciples, even though they had known 
and learned of Jesus, was to have the Comforter, God’s own Spirit, 
as Companion and Energizer of their way, that they might be wit- 
nesses to the world, Acts 1:8. The need of Christians in every age, 
also after they know the facts of the redemption in Christ Jesus, 
is that the Spirit of God enlarge their spiritual powers more and 
more, within them testifying of Jesus, 15:26; guiding them into 
all truth, 16:13; showing them plainly of the Father, v.25. God 
does not impart Himself to the world and to the Church, namely, 
in His Spirit, except for the redemption by which Jesus Christ took 
the sins of the world upon Himself. But conversely, because Jesus 
did give Himself into death for all and loved the Church com- 
pletely, the Father can impart the Spirit bountifully, and Jesus 
goes away so that He might send the Spirit back.—In the days 
of His flesh the Savior was a Man walking the roads and streets 
of Palestine; His disciples had to follow Him along those roads 
and streets. His great design was to give them One who would be 
in them and go with them always, making it possible that He 
could be in them a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life, John 4:14. 


Preaching Problem and Goal.—For reasons too complex to 
define here, Christians have often failed to have a vivid concept of 
the Holy Spirit; and they have failed to bridge the gap between 
the redemption of Jesus Christ and the operations of the Spirit in 
their heart. Hence they have often fallen into a mysticism of vague 
spiritual sentiment on the one hand, or apathy about the practical 
influence of the Holy Spirit in their lives on the other. This sermon 
will aim to link the work of the Spirit and the redemption of Jesus 
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Christ. It will seek to set up one program of the way of life: 
God giving His Son into death that He might again establish Him- 
self, through His Spirit, in the hearts of His people. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — We have already discussed the fact that 
this text does not allude exclusively to the Savior’s going away into 
the Ascension. Also the word Comforter should not be limited 
to connotations of one bringing comfort in sorrow, but of God’s 
own Spirit bringing encouragement and power for every demand 
of life. 

Illustrations. — The text is itself an illustration — Christ going 
away in order to make a gift greater than His physical presence 
possible — by which the purpose of the Atonement is demonstrated. 
Simple parallels can be devised: the father of the house takes 
leave of the family so that he can earn the daily bread which is 
its only subsistence; the scouts in the besieged camp take a tearful 
farewell of their comrades, so that at risk of their lives they pene- 
trate the enemy lines and return with rescuers. 


Outline: 


REDEMPTION AND ASCENSION — THE CHRISTIAN’S LOSS 
AND GAIN 
I. Loss. 


A. It must have been wonderful to know Jesus personally. 
What that would mean to us today! 

B. Yet He steadfastly set His face to die; He tore Himself 
away from His disciples after the resurrection, and is 
with us only invisibly today. 

II. Gain. 


A. His “going away” meant that God could impart Himself 
in His Spirit to men and give them the new life of faith 
and love. 

B. This abiding presence of the Holy Spirit is better for the 
Christian than even the visible companionship of Christ. 
Cf. John 20:17,29. For it means “comfort,” courage, 
power, witness, right where the Christian is, and per- 
petually renewable through the seed of the Spirit, the 
Word of the Gospel, 1 Peter 1:22-2:3; 4:10-11. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 








in : HOMILETICS 
PENTECOST LUKE 24:46-49 


The Text and the Day.— The text, v.49, refers to that which 
we commemorate this day, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Jerusalem. So also the Introit, Collect, and Gradual. 


Notes on the Meaning. — The text is a very simple one. It speaks 
of Christ’s work of redemption having been completed in accordance 
with Old Testament prophecy, v.44; Isaiah 53, in order that “re- 
demption and remission of sins” should be preached “among all 
nations,” v.47, by God’s witnesses, v.48 (preachers, missionaries, 
every Christian), endowed with the Holy Spirit with “power from 
on high,” v.49. A real Gospel text. In connection with the words 
“I send the promise of My Father upon you,” see Joel 2:28-29; 
John 14:16-26; 15:26-27; 16:7-15. 

Problem and Goal.— The old Gospel which this text and the 
entire Scripture, 2 Tim. 3:15, proclaims is the everlasting Gospel, 
1 Peter 1:21. It is the world’s great need today: “repentance and 
remission of sins in His name.” We should be thankful that we 
have this Gospel, but we should also preach it “among all nations,” 
v. 47, be “witnesses,” v.48; Acts 1:8, by personal testimony in word 
and deed, Matt.5:14-16; 1 Peter 2:9; Ps.78:1-7; and by sending 
out missionaries at home and abroad; “among all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem,” v. 47. 

Special Emphasis should, however, on this Day of Pentecost be 
given to man’s need of the Holy Spirit, who alone can make the 
Gospel effective in the hearts and lives of men, 1 Cor. 2:14; 12:3 
(see Third Article of Creed and Luther’s explanation in Catechism) ; 
and who alone can endow the witnesses “with power from on high,” 
v.49; Luke 11:13. 

The Holy Spirit works through the medium of His Word (Scrip- 
ture). Therefore it is important that we read, hear, and meditate 
upon the Word, whereby the Holy Spirit not only brings us to faith 
in our Savior, but also keeps us in that faith and in holiness of life. 
Since the Spirit works only through the medium of the Word, we 
should preach and teach only that Word in the Church. 


Illustrations. — As there can be no electric light nor heat without 
the electric current, so no faith or spiritual life without the Holy 
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Spirit. As the automobile without fuel and the spark to ignite it is 

but a dead piece of mechanism, so man without the life-giving 

power of the Holy Spirit remains dead in his trespasses and sins. 
Outline: 


In the introduction the preacher may well call attention to the 
fact that our Catechism speaks of the work of the Holy Ghost. 
He may also recite the Third Article and Luther's explanation. 


THE WorK OF THE HOLY GHOST 


I. The Holy Ghost has called me by the Gospel. 
A. What this Gospel is, v. 46. 
B. What the purpose of this Gospel is, v. 47. 


II. The Holy Ghost has called me to be a witness of this Gospel. 
A. This Gospel should be preached among all nations, v. 47. 





B. We, who have it, should make it known to others, v. 49. 
III. The Holy Ghost by this Gospel keeps me in faith and in 
a life pleasing to God even unto life eternal, vv. 46-47. 
J. H. C. Fritz 
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“RECONCILE,” 2 Cor. 5:18-20 


The word reconcile in 2 Cor.5:18-20 had troubled me for a long 
time, and I gradually came to the conviction that “reconciling the 
world unto Himself” in this passage is a mistranslation. 


When its object is a person, the verb reconcile in everyday English, 
it seems to me, is understood as meaning to cause a person to dismiss 
from his heart the enmity, the hatred, the dislike, he felt against a fel- 
low man. When two persons are the object, reconciling them means 
to bring about that change in the heart of both. When, e. g., the pastor 
reconciles Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, both give up their enmity against 
each other and become friendly to each other. It is therefore, strictly 
speaking, not in agreement with the facts when Charles Wesley and 
we with him sing that through the birth of the newborn King God 
and sinners are reconciled (Hymn 91:1). The world is as full of 
hatred against God today as it was in the time of Noah.— When it 
is said that John has been reconciled to George, the change was brought 
about in John, not in George; the sentence says nothing about the 
attitude of George; it says that John has forgiven George and is now 
kindly disposed towards him. 

Therefore for a person who is not acquainted with the Christian 
doctrine the Authorized Version rendering of 2 Cor.5:19 will mean 
that the world has been induced to give up its enmity against God 
(which, we know, is not the case, the carnal mind still being enmity 
against God); and one cannot blame that uninformed person if, when 
he gets to v.20, he asks, Why does the Apostle in v.20 appeal to his 
readers to be reconciled to God after having said in v.19 that God 
has reconciled the world to Himself; that, therefore, all men are 
reconciled to God? Of course, we are ready to tell him, perhaps in the 
words of Francis Pieper, that the reconciliation of the world to God 
consists in a change of mind, not on the part of men, but on the 
part of God; that through the sacrifice of Christ, God’s wrath against 
the world is appeased; that through the active and passive obedience 
of Christ God is reconciled to men (Christliche Dogmatik, Il. 409, 405, 
410,411). But can we blame that person if he replies, “That is not 
what 2Cor.5:19 says.” We must admit that he is right as far as 
the English version is concerned: The English version of this text 
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does not warrant the interpretation that God has been reconciled to 
men. By the way, neither does the German translation, “versoehnete 
die Welt mit ihm selber,” as we have it in our German Bible, though 
I would not say the same of Luther's original translation “versuehnete 
die Welt mit ihm selber,” which, I think, can be understood as meaning, 
“er leistete sich selber Suehne fuer die Welt.” 


But if “reconciling” is not a correct translation of xatahAdcowv 
in 2 Cor. 5:19, how shall we translate it? Thayer, after having stated 
that xataAAdooeiv means reconcile, says: “In the New Testament God 
is said xataAAdooew Eavt@ tiva, to receive one into His favor, 2 Cor. 
5:18 sq. . . . (where in the added participles two arguments are 
adduced that God has done this); xataAAayijvat t@ de@, to be restored 
to the favor of God, to recover God's favor, Rom. 5:10.” Accepting 
as correct the statement of Thayer (Fritzsche) that xatadAdoostw and 
SvaAAdooetv are used promiscuously, we may add (Matt. 5:24) 
diadAaynd tH adeA~@ and translate: “Be restored to, regain the favor 
or friendship of thy brother.” It is plain that not the person addressed 
in these words, but the “brother” “who hath ought against thee” 
(because he has been wronged or offended) needs to be reconciled 


or appeased. 

Moreover, it will not do to take xatadAdynte in v.20 (a passive 
form of xatadAdooetv) in the sense attributed to it in the foregoing, 
which would give us, “Be received, or restored, to God’s favor, or 
grace”; for if we did take it in this sense, we should have an admonition 
to do what according to v.19 has already been done. But there is 
nothing to prevent us from taking this passive form in the sense of 
reconcile and translate as the Authorized Version does: “Be recon- 
ciled.” The translation suggested by Thayer: “Allow yourselves to be 
reconciled with God” is not identical with the simple passive, but 
we need not object to it. However, his version “Do not oppose your 
return into His favor” we must reject for the reason that we should 
have an admonition to permit what has already been done. 


Perhaps there is another way of approaching the form xatadAaynte. 
Have we in it, perhaps, what Kaegi calls a Medial-Passiwum? In that 
case, I suppose, we should have to translate xatahiayynte tO deo 
“Reconcile yourselves to God.” Either this translation or “Be reconciled 
to God” makes excellent sense. Having shown his readers the marvelous 
love bestowed upon them by God in restoring them to His grace 
through the sacrifice of His Son, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them, thus pardoning them, the Apostle appeals to them to desist from 
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enmity against God, which will follow spontaneously if they believe 
what he has told them about God. 

Now, according to what has been said the Apostle uses the word 
xatahkdooet in two different meanings: (1) to reconcile and (2) to 
receive, or to restore, into favor, or grace (restore seems preferable 
to receive, as it gives us a more convenient and expressive noun for 
xatahkayn, though, of course, restore would really be dxoxatahidcoetv 
in Greek). But how is it possible that xataAAdooew should have both 
meanings? Well, this will not seem so impossible if we bear in mind 
the literal and basic meaning of this Greek verb, which, according to 
Thayer, is ¢o change, according to Grimm, permutare, to change 
thoroughly. xatadAdooew tivd tii literally means to change one’s 
relation to another. But this general meaning usually assumes, according 
to circumstances indicated by the context, a specific significance, as 
words having a general meaning often do. If the object of xatalAdooetv 
is a person who is angry with another because he has been wronged 
or offended by him, the verb acquires the meaning of changing his 
relations to the other in such a way that he forgives him, is friendly 
to him again, is reconciled to him. If, however, the object of 
zatadddooew is a person who has wronged or offended another, the 
verb assumes the meaning of changing his relation to the other in 
such a way that he is again in favor or grace with the offended one. 


Now, it seems to me that if we, retaining as much as possible 
the vocabulary of the Authorized Version, render the passage 2 Cor. 
5:18-20 thus: “All things are of God, who hath restored us to His 
grace by Jesus Christ and hath given us the ministry of the restoration 
to grace, to wit, that God was in Christ, restoring the world to His 
grace, not imputing their trespasses unto them {thus pardoning them] 
and hath committed unto us the word of restoration to grace [perhaps 
the word of pardon}. Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, Be 
ye reconciled to God,” a considerable part of the difficulty of under- 
standing this passage correctly has been removed. 

t F. FORSTER f 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The same attention to detail manifested in this brief 
study characterized all the work of the late Rev. Forster as member of the 
Editorial Department of Concordia Publishing House. For years he faithfully 
served the church at large and CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY in par- 
ticular by conscientiously “reading copy and proof” not only for typographical 
errors, but also for historical, exegetical, and dogmatical slips. The publication 
of this brief study is a small tribute to him and the “unsung” laborers whose 
work is performed in the obscurity and anonymity of the publisher's edi- 
torial chambers. 
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éyvw, 2 Tim. 2:19 


In 2 Tim. 2:16-18 the Apostle addresses several admonitions to his 
beloved disciple which stress that teaching must be sound. He points 
to men whose doctrine was false and was going to spread like gangrene, 
among them Hymenaeus and Philetus, who denied that there would 
be a resurrection of the body. Apparently these men held that the 
resurrection of which Christ had frequently spoken occurs at the time 
when a person is converted, for then he enters upon a new life. That 
this is merely a part of Christ’s teaching involving use of the term 
resurrection, they refused to see. Through this insidious error some 
people had lost their faith. But while these errorists constituted a real 
peril, Paul was not dismayed. Triumphantly he says, v. 19: “However, 
the firm foundation of God stands, having this seal: “The Lord did know 
(€yvm) those that are His, and: ‘Let everyone who names the name 
of the Lord depart from iniquity.’” 

The general meaning of this sentence is clear. The foundation of 
God (i.e., that which God has founded, the Church) will not be 
overthrown, the destructive work of the false teachers will not succeed; 
God's structure stands. Two things are said about this structure: God 
“knew” those who belong to Him and His Church, and these people 
have the characteristic as well as the obligation to depart from every 
form of wickedness, including doctrinal errors. It is not my intention 
to investigate all the details of this statement of the Apostle, but 
merely to examine the precise meaning of %yvw. The translations that 
I have examined all, like the A. V., render this aorist with the present 
tense, the R.S.V., Luther, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Knox (Roman Cath- 
olic), and the Twentieth Century New Testament. It is my opinion 
that the present tense is wrongly used here by the translators and that 
a different word from “know” should be employed. Let me present 
my arguments. 

While Paul does not say that he is quoting, the words that he uses 
are found in the LXX rendering of Num. 16:5, where Moses is reported 
as saying: éxéoxentar xal Eyvw 6 Beds tots dvtacs adtod xali toc 
dyiovs xai meoonyayeto mods éavtév. xai otc sEekéEato Eavt 
ME0onHyayeto Mod Eavtdv. A fairly literal translation of these words 
reads: “God has looked down, and He ‘knew’ those that are His and 
the saints and brought them to Himself; yes, those whom He chose 
for Himself He brought to Himself.” The story of the rebellion of 
Korah is told in this chapter of the book of Numbers. A group of 
people led by Korah was dissatisfied because Moses and Aaron exer- 
_cised leadership; apparently they themselves desired to have the 
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positions at the head of Israel. Moses addressed the dissatisfied people 
and spoke the words given in v.5. According to the Hebrew original, 
Moses points to the future. The A. V. gives a correct translation: “And 
he spake unto Korah and unto all his company saying: Even tomorrow 
the Lord will show who are His and who is holy and will cause him 
to come near unto Him, even him whom He hath chosen will He cause 
to come near unto Him.” The LXX translators either had a different 
text (which is not likely), or they misunderstood the unpointed 
Hebrew. For our understanding of 2 Tim. 2:19 their mistranslation is 
not a vital matter. Paul merely employs Old Testament words that 
fittingly express what he wishes to say. 

That the LXX translators thought that Moses referred to something 
in the past is evident from their rendering of v.5. They use the 
aorist indicative a number of times. Now and then the Greek aorist 
translates a Hebrew perfect, and we in our English idiom use the 
present tense to give the meaning, but that is not the case in this 
instance because the Hebrew original contains a future, not the perfect 
tense. It might be thought that the aorist yvw was intended by the 
translators to be the gnomic aorist, which in our idiom we usually 
render with the present. But that is impossible in this case; as men- 
tioned before, v.5 contains a number of aorists; the others are historic 
in meaning, and yvw must belong to the same class, and hence we 
are mot permitted to assume that the translators wished to express 
a general truth. 

What, then, did they mean to express in the aorist yvw? I think 
that Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(s.v. yiw@oxw) is right when it in reference to this passage, where 
God is the subject of the statement, says that ywwa@oxw means erwaehlen, 
to choose, to elect. “Im Sinn von erwaehlen findet sich das Wort am 
deutlichsten 2 Tim. 2,19 (=Num. 16,5; vgl. auch Matth. 7,23; aber 
auch 1 Kor. 8,3; 13,12; Gal.4,9).” W. Bauer in the Preuschen-Bauer 
Dictionary says that ywwoxw, if God is the subject, may mean “als 
zu sich gehoerig anerkennen, ausersehen, fast erwaehlen (Am. 3,2; 
Hos. 12,1); 1Kor.8,3; Gal.4,9.” (Bauer does not list 2 Tim.2:19 
among the passages where yivaoxw has this special meaning. He places 
it among those where the verb simply means “to know.” It seems to me 
that he has not classified the passage correctly.) 

One circumstance that shows that the LXX translators had the 
meaning “choose,” “elect,” in mind is that they use the word éGedéEato 
in the parallel statement. What they think of is not merely intel- 
lectual knowledge, but a knowledge cum affectu et effectu, a knowledge 
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that included a loving apprehension of the person on whom God had 
fixed His eye. Passages where this meaning is demanded are those 
alluded to above, f.i., 1 Cor. 8:3; Gal. 4:9. These LXX translators, then, 
understood Moses to say that God had chosen those that were his, among 
whom were included Moses and Aaron. 


The great question, of course, is: How does Paul wish éyvw to be 
taken? I should like to submit that the aorist compels us to agree 
with Kittel. To render: The Lord knew those that are His, brings 
us nowhere; it is a rather meaningless statement. God knew everything; 
a reference to His “past omniscience” pertaining to the Christians 
does not furnish consolation. But if we translate: “God elected those 
that are His,” then we have a satisfying significance and, moreover, one 
that fits the context beautifully. What Paul says is: The Church will 
not be overthrown, God’s children, those that are really His, in spite 
of the defection of some people, will not be carried away by soul- 
destroying error, for God has chosen them to be His own. 

That &yvw should be given this rendering need not surprise anyone. 
T'waoxw is a word that has an inchoative connotation; it means really: 
to come to know, er-kennen. But “come to know” indicates point 
action; it has a “punctiliar” significance. Hence, for the aorist a verb 
denoting this kind of action is the proper rendering, and we have it in 
“He chose,” “He elected.” 

But why do the translations render the verb with the present tense? 
As a rule they do not tell us. Commentators, too, are strangely silent 
on this grammatical phenomenon. Robertson is one of the exceptions. 
In Word Pictures in the New Testament, IV, p. 620, he says that in 
our passage we have “the timeless aorist active indicative.” He adds 
that here there is a quotation from Num. 16:5. Evidently he regards 
the aorist as being the so-called gnomic aorist. That must be the view 
of the translators too. The grammars, I must add, as far as I have been 
able to check, do not list this passage as containing this kind of aorist. 
It is well known that the aorist at times is used to express a general 
truth where we in English employ the present tense, a point briefly 
alluded to above. Instances of this kind are rare in the New Testament. 
They occur so seldom that Winer, as Robertson (disagreeing with him) 
states, holds there are no cases of the gnomic aorist in the New 
Testament (cf. Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research, p. 836). Radermacher, as Robertson in the same 
connection remarks, likewise thinks that Hellenistic Greek was not 
hospitable to the gnomic aorist. Lenski properly contends for the 
view that @yvw is the historical aorist and that it points back to 
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eternity. He does not render it “elected,” “chose,” and hence does not 
go far enough in his explanation of the passage, but he agrees that 
2 Tim. 2:19 should be placed into the same category as John 10:28. 
The old German commentator J. T. Beck, in Erklaerung der zwei 
Briefe Pauli an Timotheus, published 1879, p. 292, voices a view which 
is not far removed from the one I advocate: “éyvw, cp. John 10:14 and 
Num. 16:5. It is a word of Moses in which over against the mob of 
Korah the separation between true and alleged servants of God is traced 
back to the divine yivmoxetv. But this is a real coming to know, which 
has the character of an actual calling and thus gets to be a selection, 
a holy separation, Amos 3:2; Rom.11:2. For that reason the preterite 
tense [i.e., aorist. A.] is used quite suitably for the meaning of the 
Apostle: The Lord has recognized His own as such and made them 
manifest through electing them out of the world in an act that was 
as gracious as it was holy.” With interest one notes that the Formula 
of Concord looks upon this passage as referring to Election. It speaks 
of the consolation given in the doctrine of election that we know 
that our salvation is not placed in our own hands, “but in the gracious 
election of God which He has revealed to us in Christ, out of whose 
hand no man shall pluck us, John 10:28; 2 Tim.2:19” (Trigl., 1039, 
90). Viewed thus, this passage does not speak of the invisibility of 
the Church, but of its indestructibility and permanence. 
W. ARNDT 
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THESES ON THE SCRIPTURES 


An intersynodical group of Lutherans in Alberta, comprising several 
synods of the National Lutheran Council and The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, is currently studying the Brief Statement and the 
Doctrinal Affirmation. In a recent meeting this group adopted the 
following theses on Inspiration, submitted by Prof. Arnold Guebert of 
Concordia College, Edmonton: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures, that is, the original text of the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments, differ from all other books 
in the world. They are of divine origin and divine character, because 
God’s Holy Spirit employed the writers and gave them the Scriptures 
by inspiration according to their content (Realinspiration) and accord- 
ing to their phraseology (Verbalinspiration). Acts2:4; 1 Cor. 2:3; 
Rom. 3:2; Matt. 22:43-45; Gal.3:16; 1Peter1:10-12; 2 Peter 1:21; 
2 Tim. 3:14-17 (Trigl., Nicene Creed, p. 31; Augsburg Confession, 
p- 90, par. 49). 

“2. This inspiration was not a mechanical process or a mere dicta- 
tion, as though there was no inner participation on the part of the 
writers. Nor was only the intellect of the holy men influenced. Rather 
inspiration was an act of God whereby the writers’ entire personality 
with all its psychic functions was governed by the Holy Spirit so that 
these living, thinking personalities were His instruments in recording 
His truth for man. 

“3. This doctrine of verbal, or plenary, inspiration, understood in 
the sense that God not only illuminated the persons and revealed the 
facts but also inspired the words, is not a theory or a ‘theological 
deduction’ but is taught by direct statements of the Scriptures, 2 Tim. 
3:16; John 10:35; Rom. 3:2; 1 Cor. 2:13. ; 

“4. Withal inspiration is a unique act of God and remains a mystery. 
Just how it was accomplished we cannot fathom, which means that 
it must be accepted by faith, as we accept other miracles of God. 

“5. Furthermore, the Holy Scriptures are given by God to the 
Christian Church for the foundation of faith, Eph.2:20. Hence the 
Holy Scriptures are the sole source from which all doctrines proclaimed 
in the Christian Church must be taken and therefore, too, the sole 
rule and norm by which all teachers and doctrines must be examined 
and judged.— With the Confessions of our Church we teach also 
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that the ‘rule of faith’ (analogia fidei) according to which the Holy 
Scriptures are to be understood are the clear passages of the Scriptures 
themselves which set forth the individual doctrines (Apology, Triglotta, 
p. 441, par. 60; Mueller, p. 284). The rule of faith is not the man-made 
so-called ‘totality of Scripture’ (Ganzes der Schrift). 

“6. The doctrine which under the name of science has gained wide 
popularity in the Church of our day, that Holy Scripture is not in all 
its parts the Word of God, but in part the Word of God and in part 
the word of man and hence does, or at least might, contain error is to 
be rejected. This erroneous doctrine is horrible and blasphemous, since 
it flatly contradicts Christ and His holy Apostles, sets up men as 
judges over the Word of God, and thus overthrows the foundation 
of the Christian Church and its faith. 

“7. Since the Bible is the Word of God, His permanent revelation, 
aside from which until Christ's return in glory to judge the quick 
and the dead no other is to be expected, it remains for all time not 
only the sole source, rule, and norm for faith and life, but also the 
ever fresh and inexhaustible fountain of all comfort, strength, wisdom, 
and guidance, John 5:39; Rom. 1:16; its specific purpose being to make 
men wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
2 Tim. 3:15.” F.E. M. 


THE WEIMAR AUSGABE OF LUTHER’S WORKS 


There had been rumors abroad in Germany during the past few 
years regarding an effort under way on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church to obtain control of the Weimar Ausgabe of Luther’s Works 
and the repubiication of certain volumes with newly revised text 
under this new management. Considering the strength which Catholi- 
cism is putting forth now in Germany, the rumor was not to be taken 
altogether lightly. We have made it our business to find out what 
element of truth there might be in it. It now develops that there 
is a certain project under way which might under circumstances permit 
the enemies of Luther to falsify the records and confuse the world’s 
scholarship regarding the character of Martin Luther. There is today 
an organization in Muenchen headed by a former Lutheran Pfarrer, 
Meissner by name, the Reformationsgeschichtliches Institut, in which 
also Catholics hold membership. The members of this organization 
have weighed the possibility of completing the Weimar edition and 
to work over certain sections of it. The Lutheran authorities which 
control the publication of the work have taken a negative stand, definite 
and final, on this proposal, and the official Lutheran Church in Ger- 
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many, the VELKD, has the index to the entire work at present in process 
of completion, hoping to finish the job in another year. There will 
probably be three index volumes. 

While we are on this subject, it will not be amiss to say that the 
Weimar edition of Luther’s works, while the only edition which 
reproduces the original text of the Reformer’s literary work and of 
his letters and conversations, is in no sense the last word in this field. 
From its initiation as a national project in connection with the Luther 
anniversary of 1883, only Luther specialists of the first rank have 
contributed to the editorial work. Attention has been given, however, to 
various writings of Martin Luther on the basis of newly discovered 
manuscripts, and a much closer approach to the original text has 
in some cases been achieved. Mention might be made in this con- 
nection of Erich Vogelsang’s Die Anfaenge von Luthers Christologie 
(1926), which supplies many corrections of the text of the highly 
important “Lectures on the Psalms,” dating from Luther’s work at the 
university before 1517. The emendations affect not only matters of 
spelling or punctuation, but involve new arrangements of the text 
which shed unexpected light on the manner and the date of Luther's 
discovery of the meaning of justification by faith. Even the work 
of so magnificent a scholar as Karl Holl, who added many sidelights 
on Reformation history and on the development of Luther's theology, 
has been superseded by later research. The Muenchen edition of selected 
works of Luther, begun in 1922 (second edition in 1938), contains 
improvements over the text of the Weimar edition. For the compre- 
hensive study of the great Reformer’s work, however, there is as yet 
no substitute for these splendid 87 volumes, and the index now in 
course of preparation will crown the usefulness of WA. 

TH. GRAEBNER 


JOHN THE BAPTISTS BAPTISM 


In Theologische Zeitschrift, published by the. theological faculty 
of the university of Basel (November—December, 1949), Professor 
Joachim Jeremias of the University of Goettingen contributes an article 
in which he compares the Baptism of proselytes with the Baptism 
administered by John the Baptist. The article is directed against Wil- 
helm Michaelis, professor of theology at the University of Bern, who 
had, in several articles, expressed the opinion that the Baptism of 
prtoselytes may not be introduced for an understanding of John the 
Baptist’s Baptism and that the latter's Baptism must be regarded as 
a unique phenomenon. In opposition to Professor Michaelis, Professor 
Jeremias, who reviewed the evidence presented by Professor Michaelis, 
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comes to the conclusion that the Baptism of proselytes does suggest 
remarkable affinities with that of John the Baptist. He attempts to 
show that the Baptism of proselytes has the two aspects of forgiveness 
and eschatology. Professor Jeremias even sees in John the Baptist’s 
Baptism the antitype of the Baptism in the wilderness referred to 
by Paul in 1 Cor. 10:1 ff. 

In examining the New Testament materials dealing with John the 
Baptist’s Baptism, one is impressed by the fact that nowhere do the 
sacred writers establish any kind of relationship between the Bap- 
tism of proselytes and the Baptism administered by John the Baptist, 
just as little as they indicate that John the Baptist was an Essene. 
Furthermore, the people who came to be baptized by John were not 
pagans who applied for admission to the Jewish communion, but 
Jewish people from Jerusalem, Judea, and all the region roundabout 
the Jordan. Finally, one may not overlook that John the Baptist 
received his commission to baptize directly from God (Luke 3:2) and 
that the most peculiar feature of his Baptism was that it was a “re- 
pentance Baptism” sic Gqeow dpaotiv (Luke 3:3). In his attempt 
to establish relationships between both Baptisms, Professor Jeremias 
fails to take into account these most peculiar aspects of John’s Baptism. 
All this is not to say that there may not have existed certain external 
similarities between both types of Baptism. Both were administered by 
officiants, and both made use of water. But the singular peculiarities 
of John’s Baptism were that it was a repentance-Baptism for the for- 
giveness of sins intended, like his message, to prepare the way for 
the Messiah and that he administered it at the specific direction of 
God. John’s Baptism was thus a unique phenomenon and funda- 
mentally different from other purifications in vogue among the Jews 
at that time. P. M.B. 


THE CHURCH IN THE EASTERN ZONE 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin publishes a very illuminating article 
under this heading in the Ecumenical Review (Winter Number, 1950). 
No one perhaps knows the church situation in the Eastern Zone better 
than does Dr. Dibelius, who has shared the hardships of the Christian 
Church ever since Eastern Germany was occupied. A few sentences 
from his articles are quoted to give our readers a general idea of what 
Christians, of whom many are professed Lutherans, may suffer in the 
Russian Zone. He writes: “Economically, things are bad in the Eastern 
Zone. Dismantling is being carried out on a large scale, just as it 
is in the Western Zone; but in addition there are reparations to be paid 
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out of current production. By far the greatest part of what is produced 
is sent to the East. This also applies to a large extent to the products of 
agriculture. . . . Clothes are the scarcest commodity of all. Good 
footwear is unobtainable. The women in Eastern Germany all have 
to do hard physical work, and can do nothing with the high-heeled 
shoes which are sent in large quantities from abroad. . . . The ‘free 
shops,’ belonging to the co-operatives, provide a partial solution; they 
sell all kinds of things which are unprocurable elsewhere. These free 
shops are quite beyond the means of everyone who is still paid on 
a pre-war basis—and this group includes all the pastors and every- 
one employed by the Church. ... The German people today are very 
poor. ... The rebuilding of damaged houses is going on very slowly 
in the Eastern Zone. ... The purchasing power of the East German 
mark is steadily falling. At the time of the writing the rate of exchange 
between the Western and Eastern mark is about 1:7... . Not only are 
the big landowners thrown into bitter poverty, but crowds of factory 
owners and business people are imprisoned on some flimsy pretext, 
so that their enterprises can be confiscated by the State... . But the 
most important ‘thing of all is the re-education of the people, with 
all possible speed. Education in politics begins at school, among quite 
small children. The secondary schools and universities are open only 
to pupils who are in agreement with the new outlook. .. . The Com- 
munist Party has not yet succeeded in gaining a majority, or even 
a considerable minority among the population. But it holds all the 
important positions. . . . It must be realized that flight from the 
Eastern Zone is always a hard decision, taken only in utter despair. For 
everyone who crosses the frontier has to leave behind everything that 
he possesses... . The pastors and church workers are not among those 
who leave unless they feel that their lives are directly threatened, and 
there are not many such cases. They know they are responsible for 
their people and are therefore prepared to share their lot. Many 
pastors live in ruins, just as their parishioners. They are practically cut 
off from the spiritual life of the West. Owing to the low rate of 
exchange, it is impossible to buy a book published in the West. Very 
little literature is produced in the Eastern Zone, and what there is, is 
subject to Russian censorship. . . . Church services are usually allowed 
to go on in the Eastern Zone without interference. The only thing 
that hinders people from attending them is that they often have to work 
in the fields on Sundays, and it takes a great deal of courage to disobey 
this order. To be quite fair, however, it must be said that for some 
decades the people’s attachment to the Church has left much to be 
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desired. The Russian commandant can therefore say, with some 
justice, that the people who are sent to work in the fields would not 
go to church in any case... . The churches nearly all have pastors. 
It is no longer possible to appoint pastors with a university education 
in every case; to a large extent the church councils have been obliged 
to fall back on men with very little theological training or on laymen. 
... The number of young people who are allowed to study theology 
is much smaller than at the Western universities, because many students 
are excluded from the University, owing to their origin or for other 
reasons. ... In the Eastern Zone the school is a definitely Communist 
establishment, from which no one is allowed to withdraw. The Church 
can arrange one or two hours of religious instruction at its own expense 


and on its own responsibility. ... The Church has had to put up with 
a good deal of interference and is usually only tolerated as long as it 
confines itself to small circles... . During the years since the war, 


church life in the Eastern Zone has improved under the influence of the 
refugees. But there has been no real revival of spiritual life. The people 
are too tired, both physically and morally, and the destruction of so 
many churches and parish halls has its effects... . It is a life full of 
deprivations and difficulties, hardly conceivable in Western countries. 
But the people who are living in the Eastern Zone and bravely carrying 
on their work in the Church do not envy those whose lives are easier. 
They know that the true Church of Jesus Christ always stands under 
the sign of the Cross. And every day they feel the presence of the 
living Christ in the churches of Eastern Germany. That is what 
really matters.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND PIETISM 


Under the heading Die lutherische Kirche und der Pietismus the 
Jahrbuch des Martin Luther Bundes, 1949/50, offers an article by 
Paul Fleisch which on the whole excellently portrays the fundamental 
differences between Lutheranism and Pietism. Since Pietistic influences 
are apt to creep into the good graces also of Lutheranism in America, 
it might be profitable for us to consider a few principal points which 
the writer emphasizes. According to the article, Pietism encountered 
the Lutheran Church in Germany, in the main, three times: ca. 1700, 
when it began to flourish as a strong, distinctive movement; in the 
second half of the 19th century, when a revival movement (Erweckungs- 
bewegung) had its inception; and at the close of the 19th century, 
when there arose a special fellowship movement (Gemeinschafts- 
bewegung). Since then there have been Pietistic influences in Germany 
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of various kinds and degrees, and this especially because of the prevalent 
opinion that Pietism as a helpful ferment might redound to the good 
of Lutheranism. The writer next discusses the various Pietistic move- 
ments and then takes up the divergence of Lutheranism from Pietism 
on various points. There is a divergence first with regard to faith and 
the assurance of salvation. Lutheranism identifies faith with the 
assurance of salvation, while Pietism regards such assurance, rooted in 
experience of feeling (im Gefwehl), as a fruit and supplement of faith. 
The writer says: “Whoever says sincerely: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ 
is my Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned person 
(Menschen), is assured of his salvation. Even if this faith should still 
be weak or at times troubled by doubts, it is assurance inasmuch as it 
is trust (Vertrauen). Assurance of salvation is faith, is trust in action 
(Vertrauen in actu); but it is not something which is added to faith 
nor something upon which faith rests. But just that very thing Pietism 
always in some way avers. The act of conversion, in which by faith 
a person surrenders to the Lord Christ completely, is, Pietistically con- 
sidered, never completed until the person has obtained peace (zum 
Frieden kommen), and that means that he has received the {special} 
gift of the assurance of salvation. Pietism regards it as abnormal 
(unnormal) if ‘a child of God, who has given himself to his Lord, is 
emotionally (im Gefuehl) without peace.’ Thus the assurance of 
salvation is changed into a special assurance, into a ‘sealing’ (Ver- 
stegelung), which in some way is regarded as an emotional impression 
(Gefuehlsemmdruck). But then the assurance of salvation in the last 
analysis rests upon a subjective emotional experience (Gefuebls- 
erlebnis) and no longer solely on the objective foundation of Christ. 
For this reason the Lutheran Church cannot go the way of Pietism. 
It could indeed say, just as does Pietism, that one must have a personal 
Savior. But this ‘having’ [quotation marks in the original] consists for 
Lutheranism in the act of faith (#m actu des Glaubens). The personal 
confession: ‘I believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, is and remains a personal 
venture of unwavering trust in the Word. This confidence does not 
rest upon a special emotional experience, but faith, trust, confidence, 
and assurance are one. Such faith God the Holy Ghost works through 
the divine Word, and the Lutheran Church is confident that wherever 
the Gospel is being preached in its purity, the Holy Spirit will most 
certainly engender such a venturing, salvation-assured faith as He 
pleases. In a similar way we must consider the Christian life of 
holiness (Hesligungsleben). According to Lutheran doctrine, sancti- 
fication does not consist in some special asceticism or some arbitrary 
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abstinence from adiaphora, but here Lutheranism clings to the Pauline 
‘All things are yours.’ Pietism promises to train living, consecrated 
congregations by way of conventicles, but this Pietistic way of sancti- 
fication, of creating an ecclesiola in ecclesia, Lutheranism cannot go. 
The ecclesiola in ecclesia Pietism regards as the nuclear church, the 
real, living, and proper church, while everything else is merely ‘mis- 
sion material.’ Such ‘ethical gradation’ (Stufenethik) Lutheranism 
does not recognize, because, according to Lutheran doctrine, Christianity 
does not consist in ethics, but in faith, and there are no such rungs 
in faith. Whoever believes, even if his faith should be weak, is 
a Christian.” In conclusion [omitting other very important dogmatical 
and historical material} the writer makes the point that wherever 
Lutheranism has admitted Pietism, this has resulted in a weakening 
of the Lutheran conviction (des lutherischen Bewusstseims). But 
irrespective of all historical considerations, the major question at this 
point remains whether Pietism is true or not. If the Lutheran Church, 
in accord with its Confessions, believes that God engenders faith in 
some and in some way (irgendwem und irgendwie) wherever His 
Word is preached in its truth and purity and the Sacraments are ad- 
ministered according to Christ’s institution, Lutheranism simply cannot 


go the way of Pietism. J. T. MUELLER 


LUTHERANISM AND ANTHROPOSOPHY 


While German anthroposophy is perhaps not generally known within 
our Church, it may be well to call attention to this unchristian en- 
thusiastic movement, developed especially by Rudolf Steiner, one of 
the best modern Goethe students. Since some anthroposophists still 
claim that the system is reconcilable with Christian premises, Ernst 
Emmert in the Jahrbuch des Martin Luther Bundes, 1949/1950, in 
a scholarly article entitled Die lutherische Kirche und die Anthro- 
posophie, shows at great length that Lutheranism and anthroposophy 
are direct and radical opposites. Anthroposophy means to be wise in 
a human way and by virtue of human ability and speculation. It means 
to be humanly wise with regard to man’s essence and destiny, his origin 
and fate, his natural and spiritual relations. It means to be wise with 
regard to all things that pertain to man, and this indeed from sources 
which lie in man exclusively and which he can tap by his own power. 
Here, then, as the writer shows, is the great gulf between Lutheran faith 
and anthroposophic arrogance. Anthroposophy does not recognize a 
transmundane God, who is omnipotent and gracious, and to whose cre- 
ative power man owes his existence and salvation. Anthroposophy there- 
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fore can have no divine service or worship (keinen Gottesdienst), but 
has only a human worship of self. Nor can anthroposophy recognize the 
Biblical doctrine of sin. Hence, man needs no redemption by divine 
intervention, such as Christianity proclaims; there is only self-salvation 
(Selbsterloesung), which thought, however, in anthroposophy is ex- 
tremely nebulous. Anthroposophy knows of no divine Redeemer, and 
of no divine salvation, and of no Holy Trinity, and of no Christian 
hope of final redemption. Its fundamental premises are Oriental, 
mystical, theosophic. It purposes to preserve the Occident from secu- 
larism, but is itself inherently secularistic and opposed to the spiritual 
agencies that can undo secularism. Owing to its aggressive propaganda 
the movement has gained many adherents, especially in Stuttgart, Ham- 
burg, and other prominent cities in Germany. But at this very point, 
Lutheranism, though it must reject the hybrid work-righteousness and 
the Semi-Pelagian doctrine of the human will which anthroposophy 
teaches, can learn from this pagan movement the important lesson of 
the necessity of spreading its Scriptural and saving truths without fear 
and with becoming zeal. The article closes with the impressive words: 
“The Lutheran Church lives alone by this faith [“Given and shed for 
the remission of sins”}, and it cultivates it by its humble proclamation 
of the Gospel and by grateful celebration of the Sacrament, which 
Christ Himself has instituted. It would cease to exist if it would not 
live in all its communicant members sola fide, sola gratia, secundum 
solam Scripturam.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE DAY THE SUN STOOD STILL 


Under this heading, Eric Larrabee in Harper's Magazine (January, 
1950) introduces his readers to the contents of a book, Worlds in 
Collision, which Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky is preparing for publication. 
The book is the first of four or more volumes in which the same author 
will maintain that not only at the time of the Exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt and when Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, but 
at many other times has the earth undergone vast and disastrous cata- 
clysms in which its rotation was interrupted. If this thesis seems sensa- 
tional, let the reader remember that Harper's is exceedingly careful 
of what it publishes. We shall not go into detail in reproducing 
Dr. Velikovsky’s arguments and theories, but let the reader study the 
article in Harper's and perhaps also Worlds im Collision when it appears 
in print. After all, the miracle of Joshua’s command may have been 
wrought by God through a comet, as Dr. Velikovsky contends; and 
the tradition of the Nahua Indians in the Annals of Cuauhtitlan to 
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the effect that “once in the remote past the night did not end for a long 
time” may after all have something to do with the Joshua miracle. 
The Christian apologist today no longer meets with the rebuffing 
cynicism of the rank materialist. The A-bomb and the H-bomb are 
teaching our generation very impressive lessons. “Men’s hearts failing 
them for fear and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth; for the powers of heaven shall be shaken” (Luke 21:26). 
Is it perhaps that the world today is under God’s judgment more than 
it has been at any time in the past? But this judgment, terrible as it is, 
has a benevolent purpose on God’s part: “And this Gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in all the world” (Matt.24:14). In this 
dying world there must be a living Church to witness the divine truth 
without fear. J. a 


ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The United Lutheran Church has scheduled special sermons in its 
more than 4,000 churches for the National Christian College Week 
beginning on April 23. It has commissioned 150,000 workers to obtain 
$6,000,000 within six days for its church colleges. 


The Seventh-Day Adventists reported an all-time high enrollment 
in its educational institutions for the present school year. They main- 
tain a total of more than 3,942 schools throughout the world, with 
about 9,177 teachers, 180,121 students, and an investment of about 
$27,000,000. 


A quarter million children, young people, and adults are being 
reached in summer-conference programs sponsored by forty Protestant 
denominations co-operating in the International Council of Religious 
Education. These conferences, served by over 26,000 leaders, reach 
160,000 young people between the ages of 12 and 24, 4,000 children 
under twelve, and about 35,000 adults. Seven denominations of the 
Council have introduced family conferences in their program. 


State legislatures have given increasing attention in recent years to 
property exemption laws affecting religious institutions. In Washing- 
ton, D. C,, all organizations claiming institutional exemptions must 
now file an annual statement with the commissioners and give the 
use to which the property is being put. Similar laws have been adopted 
in Iowa and Oregon. Oregon and Kentucky laws further require asses- 
sors to list exempt property on the assessment rolls. Such tax roll 
listings are now required by a total of twenty States. 
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Egypt's director of elementary education, Ashmawi Pasha, has been 
instructed by the education ministry in Cairo to study the possibility of 
a state subsidy for 128 tuition-free schools operated under Roman 
Catholic sponsorship. The schools, which have a combined enrollment 
of 10,000 poor children, are located in upper Egypt, a comparatively 
backward region. 


Israeli minister of religion, Judah Maimon, urged the revival of 
the Sanhedrin before a meeting of rabbis in Tiberia, northern Israel. 
Rabbi Maimon proposed that the revived Sanhedrin include 75 mem- 
bers — 23 from Jerusalem and the rest from other parts of Israel. 
He said that the new Sanhedrin might be empowered to deal with 
proposed changes in Jewish law and also exercise other types of 
authority. 


India’s new constitution, which bars discrimination against citizens 
on the grounds of religion or race, became effective on January 26, 
when the country was officially proclaimed a republic. Some of the 
points specified are: All persons are equally entitled to freedom of 
conscience and ‘the right freely to profess, practice, and propagate 
religion; every religious denomination has the right to establish and 


maintain institutions for religious and charitable purposes, to manage 
its own affairs in religion, to own and acquire property, and to admin- 
ister such property. 


Sixteen Lutheran seminaries and twenty-nine Lutheran colleges in 
our country have on their campuses 389 non-American nationals. Two 
hundred thirty-eight of these nationals are displaced persons or refugees. 
Two hundred seventy-six are actually affiliated with the colleges and 
seminaries as students or staff members, while the other 113 are wives 
or children. Thirty-five of the 276 are teachers, four are members of 
administrative staffs, twenty-eight are maintenance workers, 202 are 
students, and seven are employees of institutions in miscellaneous 
capacities. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of America had designated Septua- 
gesima Sunday, February 5, as Bible Sunday and asked that a sermon 
be preached on the Bible in which laymen were exhorted to frequent 
reading of the Sacred Books. The following words from the announce- 
ment regarding the use of the Bible in the Catholic Church make 
interesting reading: 

“The divine inspiration of the Bible is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Catholic religion. God inspired the writing of the Sacred Books 
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for the instruction, comfort and salvation of mankind. The Catholic 
Church has always held the Bible in highest honor and encouraged the 
faithful to read it. During Solemn Mass the Book of the Gospels is 
incensed as a symbol of the Church’s homage and reverence for the 
Word of God. When the Gospel is read at Mass, the faithful rise and 
stand in respect. In the Middle Ages, when books were hand-copied 
and very expensive, Bibles were kept in the churches accessible to all. 
If these Bibles were chained, it was for the same reason that telephone 
directories are chained in public booths—that all might use them 
and no one might steal them. The Church grants an indulgence of 
300 days to the faithful who spend at least a quarter of an hour reading 
the Bible.” 


The Austrian information bureau in New York has issued a report 
that G. W. Pabst, an Austrian film director, has been commissioned by 
an Italian film company to make a movie on the life of Pope Boni- 
face VIII (1294—1303), who proclaimed the first Holy Year in 1300. 
Production of the film is expected to start in January and should be 
completed by the fall of 1950. 


The 300th anniversary of the publication of the Scottish Psalter 


will be observed in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. throughout 
1950. The Hymn Society of America is sponsoring the tercentennial 
observance. The Psalter is regarded as standing with the King James 
Bible and the Book of Common Prayer as a great religious classic. The 
guest speaker at a special service on May 1 will be Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president emeritus of Union Theological Seminary, New 


York City. ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Edward J. Young. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. Grand Rapids, Mich, 1949. 
534 X 834, 414 pages. $5.00. 

During and since the war, Old Testament scholarship in general has 
shown a trend in the direction of a more positive approach to the meaning 
and value of the Old Testament. The contents of the Old Testament are 
again graced with the term “theology” after many years of discussing 
“the religion of Jahweh” or “the religion of the Hebrews.” Thus: Baab, 
O. J., The Theology of the Old Testament, 1949; Eichrodt, W., Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, 3 vols., 1949. Other publications have stressed the 
authority of the Old Testament. Thus: Hebert, Arthur G., The Authority 
of the Old Testament, 1947. 

However, the basic theory of the origin of the Old Testament has not 
changed. While a number of authors have shown more sanity, it is still 
basically the Eichorn-Graf-Wellhausen, etc., theory of the historical devel- 
opment of the Old Testament books that appears in Introductions with 
almost painful sameness. Thus: Weiser, A., Einleitung in das A. T., 1949. 
This assumption also underlies the more constructive publications in the 
general field of Old Testament interpretation. A book may have a fine 
title such as Das Christuszeugnis im A. T., W. Vischer, and contain such 
fine statements as: “The New Testament shows us who the Christ is, the 
Old Testament shows us what the Christ is,” yet the author accepts in toto 
the J-E-D-P theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. 

What a relief to find a new Introduction that is not under the spell of 
the so-called historicocritical school! It will be welcomed, especially since 
it is the first thorough discussion of its kind to appear in the English 
language for some time. 

The reader is aware at once that the author is not going to deal fast 
and loose with Scripture truths. He begins to define his viewpoint in words 
such as these: “In approaching the Bible, therefore, we need to remember 
that it is sacred ground. We must approach it with humble hearts, ready 
to hear what the Lord says.” (P. 10.) He continues to quote with approval 
Warfield’s book The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible: “Revelation 
is but half revelation unless it be infallibly communicated; it is but half 
communicated unless it be infallibly recorded.” While this statement may 
be interpreted as claiming infallibility for existing manuscripts of the 
Bible, the reader will not find the author supporting an origin of the Old 
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Testament books based on mechanical literalism. The Lutheran reader 
will also be happy to find that in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
Dr. Young does not resort to dispensationalism. One needs to think only 
of such books as Ezekiel and Daniel to see how often the Old Testament 
is made the point of departure for millennial aberrations. 

The present volume “is the outgrowth of a series of forty articles on 
Old Testament Introduction which appeared 1947—1948 in the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal” (p. 10). It restricts itself to the field of Special 
Introduction. “I have said practically nothing about chronology and 
archaeology. . . . Textual remarks are for the most part omitted, for it 
seems to me that the question of the text is of such vast importance as to 
require a volume in itself” (p. 9). The author supplies the reader first 
with the pertinent material that we expect to find in an isagogical treatise: 
the author, time, purpose, etc. This is usually a succinct presentation. 
At times it is longer if the material warrants it. Thus the first 150 pages 
are devoted to the History of Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. “It is 
probably the fullest summary of the subject in the English language” 
(jacket). Then he deals with the content in complete analyses of each 
book. He stresses this objective: “The immediate need of the Church is 
for a knowledge of the contents of the Sacred Scriptures” (p. 9 f.). 

Dr. Young’s book is not only conservative, it is also scholarly. He knows 
the objections raised to the conservative view of Scripture and meets them 
squarely. ‘A part of his preparation for the chair of Old Testament was 
study in Europe and the Near East. He knows the American as well as 
the European literature. “I make no apology for including references to 
so many German works. The serious student cannot afford to neglect what 
is written in German.” (P. 12.) 

From the description given above the conclusion may be drawn that 
this book would interest only the specialist. However, it “is designed as 
a popular, understandable volume for the serious reader —a volume which 
gives an overall picture of the problems involved in the study of the 
Old Testament and one which points to faith-strengthening solutions. 
At the same time the author has so planned his material that the volume 
makes an ideal text for study in Bible schools, colleges. and seminaries” 
(jacket). The reviewer has adopted it as one of the textbooks for his 
classes —a recommendation that speaks for itself. 

A word should be added about the author. Dr. Edward J. Young holds 
the chair of Old Testament at Westminster Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. In this position he succeeds his teacher Dr. Oswald T. Allis, 
whose book The Five Books of Moses has been required reading in the 
classes at Concordia Seminary for some time. During the past year 
Dr. Young has also published a commentary on Daniel, The Prophecy 
of Daniel. The caliber of the work in these two volumes indicates that 
Dr. Young’s fame as a conservative Biblical scholar will spread widely. 
More books of this type are sorely needed. His Introduction will be a 
valuable asset to the theologian’s library. WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. By Richard Chevenix Trench. 
Popular Edition. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1949. 
298 pp., 5428. $2.50. 

Trench’s book here advertised is rightly considered a classic, and one 
rejoices to see it appear in a new, even though only a “popular,” edition. 
Trench was not only a good scholar, he had something far more precious 
than scholarship, he had found the Pearl of Great Price, he was a humble 
disciple of Jesus Christ. To him the Scriptures were divine, and as one 
reads one does not have to be afraid of being shocked by would-be learned 
criticisms of what the Apostles and Prophets have written. After six 
preliminary chapters on the nature and purpose of miracles, thirty-three 
chapters are submitted in which the individual miracles of Jesus from the 
turning of water into wine (John 2) to the miraculous draft of fishes 
related John 21 are treated. The language of Trench strikes one as some- 
what quaint, though not unpleasantly so. My dissent was aroused by his 
attempt to find mystical or symbolical significances in the miracles where 
there is no Scripture warrant for it. 

If the re-issuing of old theological classics will continue, and I hope 
it will, I should like to suggest that a note about the author and the first 
appearance of the respective work be added. The present volume takes 
for granted that the reader is fully acquainted with the life of Archbishop 
Trench, an assumption characterized more by optimism than a realistic 
appraisal of conditions. W. ARNDT 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES. A Translation of the New Testament 
Epistles by J. B. Phillips, with an Introduction by C. S. Lewis. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1948. 224 pages, 6x9. $2.75. 

Another translation, and at this time not of the whole New Testament, 
but merely of the letters in it. Shall we give it a friendly reception? 
C. S. Lewis of Screwtape Letters fame, in his brief introduction, voices the 
thought: “We ought to welcome all new translations (when they are 
made by sound scholars).” I agree, adding merely the caution that the 
number must not be increased so as to assume the proportions of a flood, 
because in that case confusion would set in. 

As the jacket informs us, the author of this work, the Rev. J. B. Phillips, 
was born in 1906 and educated in Cambridge, England. Since 1930 he 
has been a priest in the Church of England. His translation is different 
from most other modern versions in this, that he does not hesitate to 
paraphrase when the nature of a passage seems to suggest that procedure. 
Besides, he tries to present the thoughts of the holy writers in a style which 
moves along smoothly and can be read without difficulty. He himself 
states that “for close, meticulous study, existing modern versions should 
be consulted” (p. XI). Another special feature consists in the informa- 
tive introductions which precede each letter. These introductions speak 
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briefly of the author, the date and place of writing, the destination, and 
give an outline of the contents. The readability which the author strove 
for, I believe, he has achieved. One is carried forward without effort 
and might almost fancy to be reading a modern document. As to the 
translation itself, I do not think that the author everywhere caught the 
real meaning of the sacred text. Rom. 1:4, f.i., is not correctly rendered 
in the words, “patently marked out as the Son of God by the power of 
that Spirit of holiness which raised Him to life again from the dead.” 
The meaning is: “Patently marked out, in keeping with His being 
divine, as powerful Son of God by being raised from the dead.” Similar 
instances where the meaning of the original was not fully apprehended by 
the translator could easily be submitted. But as far as I can determine, 
the New Testament teachings, generally speaking, are brought out clearly, 
and the work can be used to good advantage by all Bible students. Of the 
introductions, the one on Second Peter is the only one which is negative 
in the view taken of the genuineness of the Letter in question. Besides, 
it opens with the incorrect statement: “This is the only letter of the New 
Testament whose authenticity has been disputed.” That is not an adequate 
report on what church history tells us on the distinction made in the 


third and fourth centuries between homologoumena and antilegomena. 
W. ARNDT 


THE CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES. The Story of God’s Grace to Man- 
kind from the Creation to the Present Day. By S. J. Roth and Wm. A. 
Kramer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1949. 587 
pages, 514x8. $2.50. 

Here is a text for which Lutheran schools have long been waiting. 
It presents the history of God’s people in their world setting from the 
dawn of creation to the present time. Its thirty chapters are divided into 
three sections, of which the first section relates the history of God’s people 
in the Old Testament, the second the history of the New Testament Church 
up to the Reformation, and the third that of Protestantism, particularly of 
the Lutheran Church, to the present day, with due emphasis given to The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. The book is so arranged that the 
material may be covered in three quarters of nine weeks each, with a lesson 
a day, in Grades Six to Eight. The three grades may be taught as one 
class in schools where one teacher is responsible for a number of grades. 
Helpful teaching aids are added under the title of “Talking It Over.” 

The book meets the high standards of the publisher. It is printed on 
good paper in clear type and —an important requirement in schoolbooks 
—is well bound. It is profusely illustrated and throughout shows the 
experienced hand of its authors, who are thoroughly familiar with teaching 
techniques. Parents will enjoy reading this interesting book with their 
children. L. W. Spitz 
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THE GLORY OF CHRIST. By John Owen. Edited, and with a biographical 
sketch of the author, by Wilbur M. Smith. Moody Press, Chicago. 
1949. 285 pages, 514xX8Y%. $3.00. 

This is the last work of John Owen, the great Puritan divine. Of him 
the editor says: “John Owen, after years of laboring for and meditating 
upon Christ, now in the year of his death, gives us here, as it were, the 
fruit of these years of living in Christ and of Christ living in him.” Owen 
was at one time or another dean of Christ Church, Oxford, vice-chancellor 
of Oxford University, and chaplain to Lord Cromwell. In spite of his busy 
life as a preacher and administrator, he produced some of the most 
massive theological works of his time, the second half of the seventeenth 
century. 

The design of the book, says the author, “is to declare some part of 
that glory of our Lord Jesus Christ which is revealed in the Scripture 
and proposed as the principle object of our faith, love, delight, and 
admiration.” John Owen was a disciple of John Calvin and does not 
deny his theological heritage. One can only wish, however, that all dis- 
ciples of Calvin today would share his profound love for Jesus and 
reverent awe in the presence of His glory. L. W. SPITz 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Edwin H. Rian. The 
Naylor Company, San Antonio, Tex., 1949. 6x84, ix and 268 


pages. $3.00. 

One of the better books in religious education published in recent years, 
Christianity and American Education pictures Protestant education in the 
United States as it is today, and because of its clear-cut delineation it is 
a must for the Christian educator and pastor. In order to give a perspective 
to such a portrayal, the author sketches the history of the public school 
system down to our present times, pointing out the various philosophies 
which have had their influence upon our schools. It is the author's thesis, 
and he makes a good cause for it, that the underlying philosophy of public 
education today is naturalism. This anti-Christian philosophy pervades 
the textbooks and the teacher-training schools and has shown its effects 
in the realm of morals, literature, society, and truth. 

After devoting a section to the development of Roman Catholic schools 
in this country, he points out that its strength lies not so much in its 
size and scope as in the fact that it has a clearly defined philosophy of 
education which is an answer to the “challenge of modern, naturalistic 
education and is carrying out the full meaning of that answer with every 
force at its command” (p. 179). 

In the third section the author investigates the question, What is Protes- 
tantism doing to meet the threat of a naturalistic public education? Before 
he presents his answer, he examines what various Protestant groups are 
-doing at present. The first to be considered is the educational system of 
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The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. In his evaluation he has put 
his finger upon a weak spot by emphasizing the fact that our Synod has 
not formulated a comprehensive and integrated philosophy of education. 
The strength of our schools lies not in its numbers, but in the fact that 
every teacher and administrator must be a believer in Christianity. 

Protestants aware of the challenge have tried to meet the educational 
needs in various ways, particularly through the Sunday school and the 
released-time classes. Rian rejects these substitutes as inadequate for real 
integrated Christian education. In turn he proposes a system of schools 
from the kindergarien to the university. He realizes that such a program 
is ambitious because the Protestant Church would have to become con- 
vinced of the importance of religious education. “The present state of 
affairs reflects either ignorance or a conviction that maybe Christianity is 
only a good way of life and thought, and that other ways are equally true 
and eventually lead to God” (p. 229). 

As a definite proposal, the author believes that the first step would be 
the establishment of a Protestant university. While some may plead for 
a number of universities, one established along Calvinistic, another accord- 
ing to Lutheran, and another according to Arminian lines, the present 
emergency does not allow for three universities, but only for one. The 
author concedes that Protestant education will never attain its goal unless 
it is undergirded by a Christian philosophy of education. 

One may not agree with some proposals of Rian, but he has succeeded 
in reflecting the present status of American education and the challenge 
with which Protestantism is faced in America. It is also clear that 
Protestantism has lost its leadership by default. 

Edwin H. Rian is now vice-president of Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas. A graduate of Princeton, he has studied as a Princeton 
fellow at Berlin and Marburg universities. He is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. ARTHUR C. REPP 


PASTORAL CARE OF THE SICK. By J. C. Heuch. Translated from the 
Norwegian by J. Melvin Moe. Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 146 pp. 8534. $1.50. 

In these days of steadily increasing literature on the various phases of 
pastoral counseling, literature which so often lacks the Christian approach, 
it is refreshing, indeed, to read a volume which is at once soundly and 
vigorously Lutheran. In six well-done chapters the author addresses him- 
self to the many problems with which a pastor is faced in the sickroom 
to supply him with the special insight, skill, and technique needed for 
this most important work of the Christian ministry. Here is a book that 
can be used with great profit. OTTO E. SOHN 








